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Ir is characteristic of the practical and realistic direction 
given to the study of political economy in recent years 
that great attention is paid to statistics. They lend them- 
selves naturally to the illustration of economic principles, 
or to exemplify the good results of following out correct 
economic policy. The theory of free trade has never had 
a more powerful argument than that deduced from the 
continually increasing prosperity of Great Britain, as 
shown by the figures of exports and imports and the ex- 
tent of its commerce and the size of its merchant marine. 

Every political economy, however theoretical and de- 
ductive it may be in principle, must feel gratified to find 
its theories confirmed by the actual experience of man- 
kind. In fact, in the long run, such confirmation must 
be present, or the theory will fall into contempt. The 
argument in favor of free trade has always been a curious 
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intermixture of a priori reasoning and a posteriori appeals 
to successful experience. The free traders have always 
protested against the derogatory insinuation of the pro- 
tectionists that free trade was all very well in theory, but 
bad in practice. And, in this appeal to experience, the 
former have often been so successful that they have driven 
the latter off from the purely economic ground of direct 
gain or loss to more theoretical considerations of the effect 
of free trade on the social position of the community. 
The weapon which has enabled them to do this has been 
the statistics of the enormous increase of wealth in free- 
trade countries since the adoption of the policy of freedom. 

But, so long as we remain in the realm of purely dog- 
matic political economy, the use of statistics can be of 
very small importance. At the best, they can be only 
illustrative or confirmatory of the truths already grasped 
by deductive reasoning. Often they serve rather to in- 
terrupt the continuity and harmonious development of 
the argument than to strengthen it, especially when con- 
tradictory statistics are brought forward on the other 
side. In their nature, they are too empirical and uncer- 
tain to form an integral part of a line of reasoning that, 
in its essence, is still deductive. The two will not suc- 
cessfully blend. 

When, however, we get out of the realm of purely dog- 
matic into that of historical and descriptive political 
economy, the position of statistics is entirely different. 
They become then a valuable auxiliary in the work of 
depicting the evolution of economic institutions, or of 
describing the present economic condition of the world. 
In fact, many of the phenomena of economic life are 
peculiarly adapted to the quantitative measurements of 
statistics. If we are studying the evolution of the credit 
system, what can give us a better conception of the im- 
portance of credit transaction in modern times compared 
with former periods, than the figures of note circulation 
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and clearing-house transactions in civilized countries? If 
we are describing the present economic resources of the 
United States, how shall we proceed except by giving the 
statistics of the productiveness of land, forests, and mines, 
of the producing power of factories and workshops, of the 
facilities for water and land transportation, and, if pos- 
sible, of the total wealth of the community? These at- 
tempts of descriptive political economy are sometimes of 
the most elaborate character. The last census of the 
United States was a gigantic effort to give a complete 
description of the social condition of this country. It 
almost realized Von Schlézer’s famous dictum: “Ge- 
schichte sei fortlaufende Statistik; Statistik, stillstehende 
Geschichte.” Or, to use a different illustration, it was 
an attempt to solidify for an instant the great stream of 
social life, and then to take a cross section which should 
give us a complete picture of that social life in all its rela- 
tions at a given moment of time. It was to be an ana- 
tomical manikin representing the social corpus. It is 
instructive to notice that, of the twenty great quarto vol- 
umes of the census (issued or to be issued), no less than 
fourteen are devoted to economic statistics; and all of 
them contain statistics of interest to the economic life of 
the nation. 

Further, when we pass from historical and descriptive 
political economy, and upon the basis of what we have 
there learned try to construct an inductive science, the 
importance of the statistical method becomes still greater. 
The statistics are no longer mere illustrations, but they 
constitute a portion of the material out of which we for- 
mulate those principles or laws which shall serve both as 
the explanation of economic life and as a guide to social 
action in economic affairs. To take concrete examples 
again: the statistics of the issue of paper money and its 
depreciation may direct us towards the principles of pub- 
lic credit and also towards the best methods of regulating 
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the issue of credit currency, and the statistics of the de- 
cline of our merchant marine may suggest the cause of 
such decline and the necessary changes in our legislation. 
- Statistics do not furnish by any means the only material 
of inductive political economy, nor perhaps even the major 
portion. The historical method has hitherto been the 
favorite. But, with the extension of statistical inquiry 
and the refinements in statistical method, statistics prom- 
ise to be of constantly increasing value. At any rate, 
they are now furnishing material in greater amount and 
of more trustworthiness than ever before. 

If, now, we examine the material which statistics fur- 
nish to dogmatic, descriptive, and inductive political econ- 
omy, we shall find it to be much more abundant and fruit- 
ful in the departments of production and exchange than 
in that of distribution. It is easy to express numerically 
the results of production and the transactions of exchange. 
It is even possible to indicate the results of different 
methods of production. For instance, we can compare 
the cotton crop of the Southern States under the system 
of free labor with the crops before the war under the sys- 
tem of slave labor. Or we can show the average quantity 
of cotton cloth made by an operative in a mill compared 
with that made under the old system of hand labor. We 
can show, on the other hand, the greater gross product 
from land under a system of peasant proprietorship com- 
pared with a system of large estates cultivated by tenants 
at will, who have no special inducement to careful hus- 
bandry. In transportation, it is easy to show the enor- 
mous advantages of the use of steam in the total tonnage 
carried and the continued increased cheapness of carriage. 
It is here, too, that the statistician who delights in graph- 
ical illustration, and who seems desirous of reducing lan- 
guage again to the stage of hieroglyphics, finds his most 
fruitful field. We have in mind those curving lines 
mounting higher and higher, those squares, triangles, and 
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circles of different areas, those maps with graduated tints, 
intended to make vivid the continued increase in produc- 
tion, its enormous extent, or the productive power of dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

These statistics of production are both easy to get and 
easy to express, and it is for this reason that they are so 
numerous and so much used. The statistics of exports 
and imports are collected through the ordinary agencies 
of government. The inquiries of the Census Office as to 
gross production can be easily answered, and very few 
people have any objection to answering them. The pres- 
entation of the statistics is the simplest possible matter. 
Generally, it is only the gross figures. If any analysis is 
made, it consists in arithmetical averages,— as the produc- 
tion per capita or per square mile, or the percentage of 
increase per annum, or the cost per ton of moving freight 
one mile. The statistics need not be absolutely complete. 
The general movement of imports and exports can be dis- 
cerned even if there should be some inaccuracies in the 
returns or some undervaluations. 

The statistics of distribution, on the contrary, are 
neither easy to get nor are they easy to express. No gov- 
ernment officer registers the amount of capital invested 
by business men from year to year or the rate of return 
from it. Rents, profits, and wages are private matters; 
and there is no means of making men reveal them, even 
if it is possible (and in many cases it is not) for them to 
give exact figures. Business varies in so many different 
degrees as to capital, skill, and risk that, even if we had 
reliable statistics of profits, it would be difficult to formu- 
late any average that would be anything more than the 
numerical average of the bare figures. Labor is of such 
varying degrees of efficiency and trustworthiness, and 
employed under such different circumstances, that an 
average of actual wages is of little value. Personal inter- 
ests and social prejudices also affect, unconsciously per- 
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haps, the persons making, tabulating, or using the returns, 
so that the statistics furnish material for social polemics 
rather than social philosophy. In the question of wages 
especially, statistical science has as yet failed to overcome 
these prejudices and to command perfect confidence in 
either its methods or its results. 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the various 
attempts in the Tenth Census of the United States to get 
at the wages of labor, and to point out the progressive 
improvements in method which these attempts show and 
the next step in this line of progress. This is of especial 
importance just at this time, when the plans for another 
cerisus are being formed, and when so many State bureaus 
of labor are laying down lines of work, which, in order to 
be of the most value, must be correctly formulated at the 
beginning, and then prosecuted systematically from year 
to year. 

Before entering upon this examination, it will be well 
to clear away some erroneous impressions as to what the 
statistics of wages are intended to show. This will best 
be done by saying that the statistics of wages are pri- 
marily intended, not to determine any question of techni- 
cal economic distribution, but to determine the question 
of social distribution. Perhaps no expression in the whole 
range of economic literature has worked more unfortunate 
consequences than that of “distribution.” It has always 
seemed to imply that there was a direct division of the 
product between the producers,—between land-owners, 
capitalists, and laborers. There is production of wealth 
by the community, and there is exchange and consump- 
tion of wealth by the different members of the community. 
There is also distribution, which, however, is not direct, 
but indirect, through the workings of exchange and con- 
sumption. The fallacy of the first conception becomes 
apparent the moment we try to formulate any law of dis- 
tribution. Some maintain that it is governed entirely by 
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natural law. This, however, is false, as any study of fac- 
tory legislation or the influence of trade unions and strikes 
will show. Others think that it can be controlled by leg- 
islation. This again is false, as shown by the history of 
attempts to fix the rate of wages or the prices of com- 
modities or the rate of interest. Distribution is brought 
about by the working of a great many different causes, 
some of them natural, some of them social; and no simple 
analysis can explain all the different cases. 

From the point of view of statistics, the old notion of 
distribution is especially misleading. The statistics of 
wages can determine no law of distribution in the tech- 
nical economic sense. The investigation has to do with 
the question of social distribution; that is, of the well- 
being of the population. Its chief value is to answer the 
question of social content or discontent. It proceeds 
tacitly on the assumption that, as a matter of social ex- 
pediency and social justice, the mass of the community - 
should have a comfortable subsistence. It takes it for 
granted that it is a matter of congratulation if in our 
country the mass of the community have a better sub- 
sistence than in other countries, and that it is to be 
regretted if we find that their well-being is decreasing. 
The primary object of statistics of wages, therefore, is to 
determine the ordinary income of that portion of the pop- 
ulation represented by the wage receivers, and what that 
income is worth in procuring a comfortable subsistence. 
The technical operations involved are the collection of 
accurate data, and the presentation of them in such a 
form as to show the condition of the mass of wage re- 
ceivers as to income and what income will buy. It is not 
denied that secondary results, such as the variation of 
wages in different occupations, or the relation of wages to 
cost of production or to profits, may also be attained; 
but the main object of the inquiry is social, and must not 
be sacrificed to these secondary ones. All statistics of 
wages must keep this primary object in view. 
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The last census of the United States made several pres- 
entations of wages in manufacturing industries and rail- 
roads. The crudest was that given in Volume II., page 
xi. and page xvii. Manufacturers were asked to give the 
total number of persons employed and the total amount 
of wages paid during the census year. The results were 
as follows : — 

Total number of persons, |)... 2. : Sarena 
Dividing the first of these numbers by the second, we 
have $846.90 as the average wages of persons in all these 
industries. I cannot find that the census presents this 
figure anywhere as an average of wages for the United 
States, but it has been extensively quoted as if it were 
such. Evidently, however, it can lay claim to no such 
honor.. The data on which it is based were extremely 
defective. It is said that employers were accustomed to 
return all the men whose names had been on their pay- 
rolls during the year, without regard to the length of time 
they were employed. Again, in some industries, the men 
are regularly employed only a portion of the year. In 
the lumber trade, for instance, men are employed only six 
months, so that their average was only $245.24. In a 
number of cases, it was reported that only ten months had 
been made during the census year, so that the wages paid 
covered only that period. The data are not only defec- 
tive, but the average presented is no typical average for 
the reason that it includes men, women, and children. 
For instance, the average wages in cotton goods is $245.93, 
while in foundry and machine-shop products it is $453.93. 
The difference is due of course to the relative number of 
men, women, and children employed in the two indus- 


tries : — 
Men. Women. Children. 


In cotton goods thereare ....++e«e-s 64,107 91,148 30,217 
In foundries there are. . . . 1. 2. se ee 140,459 675 4,217 


Of course there can be no comparison between two such 
averages; neither is the average for cotton goods of any 
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value in determining the condition of people in that in- 
dustry. 

When we come to the reports of the special agents in 
the various industries, we find several attempts at refine- 
ment on this method, due evidently to the consciousness 
that the general average is of no particular value. Thus, 
the agent for chemical products (vol. ii. p. 991) says, “ The 
average wages for all employees is $401.11; but, count- 
ing the wages of women and children as one-half those of 
men, the average is $420.66.” Thus, the agent for rail- 
roads (vol. iv. p. 32) distinguishes the general officers 
and clerks, whose average monthly earnings are $82.42, 
from the other employees, whose monthly average is 
$41.15. An additional refinement is attempted in the 
iron and steel industry (vol. ii. p. 745). The question 
of sex and age is not a troublesome one, because there are 
only 66 women and 7,709 boys in a total of 140,978 em- , 
ployees. This number of employees were paid $55,476,- 
785 in wages, which gives an average of $393.51 for each 
person. This evidently represents predominantly the 
wages of men, and in so far is a true average. But it 
represents both skilled and unskilled labor, and so there 
might be great variations in the wages actually received 
by individuals. The agent, therefore, attempts to give us 
some guidance by explaining that “the highest average 
daily wages of skilled labor were $2.59; of unskilled labor, 
$1.24.” Still further, there are great variations in differ- 
ent localities. “The highest average daily wages of skilled 
labor were paid in Rhode Island, Colorado, and Wyoming 
Territory,— $4; the lowest in North Carolina,— $1.25. 
The highest average daily wages of unskilled labor were 
paid in Wyoming Territory,—%2; the next highest in 
Colorado and California,— #1.75; the lowest in North 
Carolina,— 54 cents. It may be remarked of North Caro- 
lina that its iron industry in 1880 was wholly confined to 
the use of the primitive ore bloomary, and that the labor 
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employed was largely that of colored men.” The average 
wages paid in the four grand divisions were as follows : — 


Eastern States, skilled,..... $2.70 unskilled,..... $1.21 
Southern States, “ § ....-. 2.09 -— eid » as 1,03 
Western States, ae ee 2.70 ire Cr 1.31 
Pacific States and Territories, skilled 3.50 te a eh ee 1,75 


This analysis of the agent on iron and steel products is 
based on a perfectly correct feeling that an average of 
widely separate wages of skilled and unskilled labor rep- 
resents neither the one nor the other, and that the condi- 
tion of labor in different localities may be so entirely dif- 
ferent that an average is again false. This is a great 
advance on the general average, and will be of value to 
us when we consider what the next census of the United 
States can do in getting statistics of wages. 

Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, the agent on the manufacture of 
coke (vol. x.) and also on the manufacture of glass (vol. 
ii. p. 1044), makes still further refinements on the gen- 
eral average. He says in regard to wages in the glass 
industry : — 


The total amount of wages paid, $9,144,100, divided by the total 
number of hands employed, 24,177, would give a quotient of $378. 
Though such a quotient is often regarded as the average yearly earn- 
ings of each employee, a little consideration will make it evident 
that it does not represent such earnings; that it really represents 
nothing but the division of one number by another. The only cir- 
cumstances under which a division of the total amount of wages 
received in any industry by the total number of men employed in 
that industry would be a correct statement of the earnings of the 
persons so employed are when the same number of men were em- 
ployed during the whole year, and when, if the works were idle 
during any part of that year, the men were idle also, glass-making 
being their only occupation.... In other words, the only way in 
which it would be possible to show what were the yearly earnings of 
each man at the glass works of the United States duying the census 
year would be to ascertain directly from the books what each man 
received ; and for such a statement there are no data... . 

A somewhat similar difficulty exists in any attempt to arrive at the 
average wages paid in the different classes of labor employed. This 
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is a most difficult statement to make under any circumstances in this 
or any other industry. It is very easy to give an average of the 
different rates of wages paid; but to get at the real average rates — 
that is, an average which shall consider not only the several rates, 
but the number of men employed at each rate, by a consideration of 
both of which the average rate can only be reached —is more diffi- 
cult. 


The agent then makes a very skilful and careful at- 
tempt to present the rate of wages in a table, of which 
the following is a sample : — 


RANGE AND AVERAGE RATES OF DAILY WAGES IN THE MANUFACT- 
URE OF WINDOW-GLASS. 

















Class. Number. Range. Average. 
Mamememe, « es cc ee ce 23 $1.16 to $6.00 $3.90 
Boss blowers, . .. ++ +e: Ay 2.57 to 12.00 5.47 
Ss. 6. 6 6 bo 6 0 6 0 8 424 2.18 to 12.00 5.30 
Gatherers, or tending boys: — 
16 years and upward, ... . 424 1.76 to 6.00 2.72 
Under 16 years,. . . . + +s 34 30to .39 35 





The table is then carried out for all the other occupa- 
tions or classes in the manufacture of window-glass, of 
green glass, plate-glass, and of glassware. These tables 
seem to meet all the requirements of the statistical aver- 
age. Distinctions of sex, of age, and of occupations are 
all observed. The number of persons in each occupation 
is given; and the average wages “is obtained by multi- 
plying each rate of wages by the number of persons em- 
ployed at that rate and dividing the sum of the products 
so obtained by the number employed, so that the average 
represents the real average wages of the different classes.” 
The “range” gives us the highest and lowest wages, and 
enables us to control, to a certain extent, the average. In 
my opinion, this is the most scientific wage return made 
by the census, and points clearly the direction which fur- 
ther progress will take and the lines upon which the 
wage statistics of the Eleventh Census ought to be laid 
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out. Before considering that question, however, we must 
examine Volume XX. of the Tenth Census, which is en- 
tirely devoted to wage statistics. 

The method pursued in this special volume is different 
from any of those we have thus far described. Returns 
were obtained from a large number of employers of the 
wages paid different classes of workmen. It was endeav- 
ored to have the classification the same in all establish- 
ments in the same industry. The returns were carried 
back sometimes as many as thirty years. Each establish- 
ment was printed by itself, with various explanatory re- 
marks in regard to the length of the working day, the 
intervals of payment, the opportunities for extra earnings, 
etc. A sample of one of these tables is given below.* 
They are often of great interest; and, as Superintendent 
Walker puts it, the volume is a great magazine of facts. 
No attempt is made to give average wages; and, in fact, 
any such attempt is expressly disclaimed. Only, at the 
end, a table is given of the wages of engineers, machinists, 
common laborers, painters, and carpenters,— occupations 
which appear very frequently in the different schedules. 
But this, again, is a mere enumeration; and no average 
is cast. It is impossible from this volume to say anything 
about the income of the men in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States. From the point of view 
adopted in this article,— namely, that the chief interest 
of wage statistics is social,— the volume is a failure. 


*DIAMOND GLASS COMPANY, RAVENNA, OHIO. 





Dates. 
Classes of Unit of 









































Employees. |payment. | | } 
1880 | 1879 | 1878 | 1877 | 1876 | 1875 | 1874 | 1873 | 1872 | 1871 | 1870 
|__| 
| | | 
Boss blower, . Day  [$5.48/$4.23 $4.67/$5.00/ $6.40/ $5.35) $4.65| $5.10) $7.40) $7.40 $7. 
Blower, .. . “ 5.48) 4.23) 4.76] 5.00} 5.40) 5.35) 4.65) 5.10) 7.40) 7.40| 7 
Funding bey, ‘ “ 3.16) 2°50| 2.80} 3.03] 3.33} 3.45) 4.00) 5.00) 5.00) 5.00! 5. 
Master teaser, . “ 3.33] 3.33) 3.33] 3.33} 3.33] 3.33) 4.00) 4.00 4.00) 4.00) 4 
Helper, ... “ 1.83] 1.66] 2.15] 2.15) 2.05) 2.05) 2.15) 2.90) 2.90) 2.90) 2 
Teaser, ... “ 1.66] 1.50} 2.05) 2.05) 2.05) 2.05) 2.15) 2.15] 3.00] 3.00) 3. 
Lime-sifter.. . “ 1.66| 1.50] 2.051 2.051 2.05 2.05] 2.15} 2.00] 2.50} 2.50/ 2. 





Sssssss 
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It remains now to point out what system should be 
adopted, in order to carry these statistics further and to 
make them of real value as a picture of the social condi- 
tion of the country. If we gather together the hints and 
suggestions which this survey of the efforts of the Tenth 
Census to get wage statistics has afforded, we shall be able 
to lay down some pretty obvious rules for the guidance of 
the Eleventh Census in its efforts towards the same end. 
These suggestions are as follows : — 

(1) The effort to get wage statistics should confine 
itself to the large industries, where the wages system is 
fully established, and where large bodies of men are en- 
gaged in labor under the same conditions. It was a per- 
fectly correct feeling which led the census, in its twentieth 
volume, to confine itself to large establishments. It was 
an excellent confirmation of this principle that the most 
successful statistics were those from highly concentrated 


and organized industries, like the glass, and the iron and’ 


steel industries. It is only in these large establishments 
that the labor is of anything like a uniform quality, that 
wages represent a definite payment for specific services 
rendered, and are, as a rule, the full earnings of the 
laborer. Wages become here a real commercial transac- 
tion, uninfluenced by personal feeling or special relations. 
They become capable of statistical aggregation, classifica- 
tion, and measurement. It is impossible to collect the 
wages of all laborers. They work under such different 
conditions, with such different side advantages or disad- 
vantages, under so many vicissitudes of fortune, that the 
purely accidental or exceptional destroys the regular and 
the permanent, which it is the object of statistics to dis- 
close. The men who gain only part of their subsistence 
by wages, the men with intermittent employment, the 
infirm and feeble whose services are not of full value, the 
tramps and vagabonds who call themselves laborers but 
who live off the community,— to include such cases would 
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vitiate any statistics of labor. It would be like including 
in statistics of prices not only the wholesale prices in open 
market, but all the petty transactions of retail trade, 
forced sales, and country barter. 

(2) Wage statistics can best be obtained from em- 
ployers. The census was again right in seeking its statis- 
tics from this source. They alone keep the necessary fig- 
ures and records from year to year. They are less likely 
to be influenced by personal feeling or class prejudice to 
make false or misleading statements. Their returns are 
much more easily controlled than those of individual 
workmen. It would be a difficult thing for an employer 
to increase the wage-list of all his employees in his census 
schedule, without being detected by the experts of the 
Census Office or by other men in the same line of busi- 
ness. Large bodies of workingmen might, on the other 
hand, be influenced by a common class feeling to make 
their wages as low as possible, in order to make a showing 
on their side of the social question; and it would be 
almost impossible to control such figures, unless they were 
manifestly absurd. We have here a tendency which 
threatens to wreck the whole system of social statistics ; 
namely, that the knowledge of the use that will be made 
of the results of the investigation will prejudice in advance 
the original returns. We can avoid this only by seeking 
our data in absolute records compiled for other purposes, 
whose use will not prejudice the persons furnishing them. 
Such records are the pay-rolls of large establishments, 
keeping the name of the establishment secret. The United 
States Census has some peculiar advantages in this respect. 
The country is so large that it can get its statistics from 
numerous establishments, and effectually conceal their 
locality. By aggregating the workmen in the same occu- 
pations, it can still more effectually conceal the identity 
of its informants, when they so desire. No difficulty has 
ever been experienced in persuading employers to furnish 
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desired facts, when they have once been convinced that no 
unwarranted use would be made of these facts to prejudice 
their business. Of course, a great deal depends upon the 
head of the Census Office himself; and for this reason it 
is particularly unfortunate that there is not a permanent 
statistical organization instead of the decennial census. 
(3) Wages must be carefully distinguished as to indus- 
tries, occupations, and the sex and age of the persons 
employed. This has been done in the returns of the Tenth 
Census. It is absolutely necessary to distinguish indus- 
tries, because some require a select body of men or par- 
ticular skill, and it would be a mistake to confuse these 
with those requiring less strength or less skill. Classifica- 
tion by industries also enables the census to furnish particu- 
lar information — which is often of value, especially when 
extended over several years — as to the condition of these 
industries. The classification by particular occupations in , 
the industry is scarcely less important; for it enables us 
to separate the skilled from the unskilled, and to deter- 
mine the wages of each. Extended over a series of years, 
such detailed statistics by occupations would give us most 
valuable information in regard to the changes taking place 
in the chief industries by the introduction of machinery 
and the substitution of unskilled for skilled labor. It is 
directly in such careful detailed work that statistics are 
often of the most value. The distinctions of sex and 
age must also be observed. The wages of men, women, 
and children are entirely different quantities, and are as 
incapable of addition and averaging as a bushel of pota- 
toes and a pound of butter. It is to be hoped that this 
folly, condemned by all statistical bureaus in the world, 
will be rigidly excluded from the Eleventh Census, and 
that the passion for casting averages, even when the 
quantities cannot be averaged, will be restrained. In the 
Tenth Census, it was the special agents — men trained in 
natural rather than in social science — who were the chief 
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sinners in this respect. They could not resist the tempta- 
tion to divide one number by another, even while saying 
in the next sentence that the result of the division was of 
no value. On the other hand, the careful separation of 
the wages of men, women, and children gives us valuable 
information of the social condition of the working classes. 
It enables us to determine whether the wages of the man 
are sufficient to support the family, or whether they must 
be supplemented by those of wife and child. It enables 
us to determine, in some cases, how far the labor of 
women and children is supplanting that of men, owing to 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery. Extended 
over a series of years, it would give us the most valuable 
information as to the progress of industry,— information 
which really can be obtained by no other method of obser- 
vation. It is to be hoped that the next census of the 
United States will distinguish, also, between the married 
and the unmarried women, which would make the infor- 
mation of still greater sociological value. 

(4) The employers must be asked to give the actual 
wages paid, and not mere estimates of the rate of wages. 
They must also be asked to give the actual number of 
men receiving these wages. The tables in the glass in- 
dustry are examples of what is desired, only there one 
step further should have been taken, and the number of 
men receiving a definite wage should have been given 
instead of the number receiving average wages. The aver- 
age wages can be easily calculated afterwards. The advan- 
tage of the actual wage is that we get a definite fact, and 
not an estimate by a person who may be more or less well 
informed or more or less honest. It is, of course, true 
that the actual wages may be returned falsely; but the 
census is at least asking for a definite thing and not an 
opinion, and can control the former more easily than it 
can the latter. The Tenth Census did not fully comply 
with this last condition, although there are indications 
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that it had it half unconsciously in mind, and strove in 
some cases to carry it out. The Eleventh Census should 
start on this basis,— that all wage statistics should be of 
actual wages and for a given number of men,— and should 
accept no other. In all further operations and deductions, 
the original basis will at least be certain and the validity 
of the premises unquestioned. 

(5) A further division of the work of presenting the 
statistics of wages is suggested by the returns of the agent 
for the iron and steel industry noticed above. It appears, 
namely, that wages are very different in different parts 
of the country for one and the same industry. The con- 
ditions of life in the Southern States, for instance, differ 
so widely from those obtaining in the Pacifte States that 
the wages of skilled labor in the former are but little 
above those of unskilled in the latter. This makes it 
expedient that the statistics should be grouped primarily 
by districts where the conditions are nearly the same 
rather than consolidated for the whole country. Such 
grouping will have its compensating advantages, as all 
careful statistical grouping has, in the facility it will afford 
for the special study of conditions in different parts of the 
country and in the history of local development. The 
Eastern States are now an industrial community with all 
the characteristics that accompany that stage; the West- 
ern States are still partly agricultural, and the amount of 
unoccupied land affords a relief to overcrowding in em- 
ployments; the Pacific States have a scarcity of labor 
compared with their resources; while the Southern States 
have the peculiarity of negro labor. These are differences 
which justify and demand separate consideration at the 
hands of an intelligent census office. 

All of these demands can be met by a census office only 
by complying with one further demand; namely, that it 
shall in these investigations have the services of experts. 
There is no notion more foolish than that a statistical in- 
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vestigation is a sort of mill into which all sorts of material 
may be cast, and ground up into percentages and averages 
which will have a virtue that the original figures had not. 
You might as well throw sawdust into a flouring-mill and 
expect to get flour out of it. The virtue of statistical 
tables lies in the correctness of the original data. What 
sort of statistics of imports should we have if we allowed 
importers to fix their own valuations without let or hin- 
drance? The original returns in statistics of wages must 
be subjected to the closest scrutiny when they first come in. 
Those which are absurd or false on the face must be re- 
jected; and those which are unusual or difficult to be 
explained must be elucidated by correspondence with the 
parties making them, who will perhaps be able to show 
why their returns differ from those common in the same 
industry and the same section of country. These expla- 
nations must be incorporated in the published returns in 
the form of notes to the tables, for the guidance of those 
making use of the statistics. Every bureau of statistics 
is obliged to do a vast amount of labor of this sort. It 
can only be done satisfactorily by men who are familiar 
both with the industries and with statistical methods. 
The census will never be able to secure such experts until 
we have a permanent office where men can be trained 
for it. Our decennial census suffers more from this than 
from any other cause,— that it is obliged to start every 
time with an untrained body of officers, who are scattered 
again at the end of the work, just when their services are 
becoming of the most value. We shall never have satis- 
factory statistics in this country until we have at Wash- 
ington a permanent statistical bureau, which shall have 
its trained body of experts, able to undertake from time 
to time any investigation that is demanded, and which 
shall have the management of the census. 

If the next census of the United States is able to 
employ a body of experts, who will collect information 
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about wages in the great industries on the lines laid down 
above, we shall then obtain a mass of wage statistics of 
very great value, and such as neither our country nor any 
other up to this time possesses. With the general intelli- 
gence of American employers and the force of public opin- 
ion, which would readily appreciate the value of such an 
undertaking when it was once explained, I believe that 
this could be done. Such a mass of facts would be of 
great value, both in detail and as a whole; and most in- 
teresting conclusions could be reached as to the prosperity 
of different parts of the country. As the years went on 
and such a record was continued on the same lines, a really 
trustworthy picture of the progress of our civilization 
could be drawn. The sooner we adopt some scientific 
method, the sooner such a record can be begun, and the 
sooner shall we be able to avail ourselves of its teachings. 

But, even after we have collected such a body of scien- 
tific wage statistics, one more operation is necessary before 
they will answer the question of the income of the work- 
ing classes. No average wage and no combination of aver- 
ages can show us the condition of the working classes, 
because an average may be made up of so widely diver- 
gent extremes. This condition can be shown only by 
means of proportions; that is, by showing how many of 
the men receive a certain income, how many receive less, 
how many more, and so on. It is impossible to give illus- 
trations of this from the Tenth Census, because we do not 
have the number of workmen specified. We cannot there- 
fore give the proportions of actual wages received. We 
can, however, give the proportions in some cases of the 
different rates of wages received. This brings us to a 
series of statistical calculations of the following sort: — 

Table 1 classifies the returns of the rates of wages in 
four occupations as they are given in the census (Volume 
XX. for common laborers, carpenters, and engineers, Vol- 
ume II. for the workmen in glass works). The'scale of 
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wages is based on those most commonly paid, as $1, $1.25, 
and so on, other wages being placed in the nearest class, 
so that a wage of $1.20, for instance, is classed with $1.25. 
The scale is in no sense, therefore, an average of the dif- 
ferent wages; but by far the larger number fall together 
with the numbers in the scale : — 














TABLE I. 
PERCENTAGE OF WAGE RETURNS AT DIFFERENT RATES OF WAGES IN FOUR 
OCCUPATIONS, 

Daily | Common) Carpen-| Engi- | Glass-| Daily 
Wages. |Labor’rs.| ters. neers.| men. | Wages. 
$0.50 1.4 0.50 

75 5.0 75 
4.00 21.6 6 11 | 85 | 1.00 
1.25 44.7 2.5 34 | 187 1.25 
1.50 20.1 12.7 95 | 42 | 1.50 
1.75 44 42 | 153 | 122 | 4.75 
2.00 2.0 23.7 | 183 | 118 | 2.00 
2.25 | ws | iss| 46 | 295 
2.50 10.8 135 | 1.9 | 2.50 
2.75 19 | 54 | 50 | 275 
3.00 33 | 03 | 11 | 3.00 
3.25 1.1 2.7 | 3.25 
3.50 14 | 22.0 3.50 
3.75 2.0 1.2 | 3.75 
4.00 3.2 53 | 4.00 
4.25 7 2| 4.25 
4.50 1.0 | 4.50 
4.75 2| 4.75 
5.00 43 | 5.00 
5.25 | 5.235 
5.50 5 | 5.50 

100. 100. | 100, | 100, 














The object of this table is to show at a glance about 
what are the rates of wages paid to workmen in various 
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occupations. “We see, for instance, that the prevailing 
rate of wages for common laborers is $1.25, although con- 
siderable numbers receive only $1; and, in another con- 
siderable number of cases, $1.50 is reported. If we turn 
to carpenters, we see that they are paid at higher rates, 
their rates really beginning where those of the laborers 
leave off. Engineers again are paid much higher than 
common laborers; and their wages range higher than 
those for carpenters, as is shown by the larger number of 
cases where $2.50 and over is paid. The greater range of 
wages shows that the engineers are not so homogeneous 
a body as the carpenters or the laborers. There are 
greater differences of skill among them. The column for 
workmen in the glass industry differs from the others in 
two respects. It is based on the actual number of men 
employed at different rates of wages, and hence is a truer 
representation of wages actually received; but it is not 
wholly true, because the original returns are not used, 
but only the averages in each occupation. Managers and 
clerks and boys are excluded, in order to get at the wages 
of real workingmen of adult age. Again, the workmen 
in the glass industry are not a homogeneous class like 
common laborers or carpenters, but include men of vary- 
ing degrees of skill. This explains the wide range of 
wages from $1 up to $5.50. At the bottom stand the un- 
skilled laborers, over twenty-two per cent. of the whole, 
receiving only $1 or $1.25 a day. Then there is a body 
of skilled men, twenty-four per cent. of the whole, receiv- 
ing $1.75 and $2 a day. Then there is a very consider- 
able number of skilled workmen, twenty-two per cent., 
receiving as high as $3.50 a day, and a few, nearly five 
per cent., who receive very high wages, $5 or more. 

It must be clearly understood that this and the follow- 
ing table do not possess in themselves any validity. They 
are given merely as examples or illustrations of what 
might be done with wage statistics. In order to have any 
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validity, they should have been based on actual returns 
of the number of workmen and their actual wages. If 
the next census will give us such figures, they can be 
analyzed in this double direction. Men of a common 
occupation may be taken in all industries, as common 
laborers, and be classified so as to show the proportionate 
number receiving each rate of wages; or the men in a 
single industry may be taken, as above in the glass indus- 
try, and their distribution shown. With the original 


TABLE II. 


CLASSIFICATION OF WAGE RETURNS SHOWING NUMBER AT OR ABOVE EACH RATE 
(on basis of 1,000). 











Common) Carpen.| Engi- | Glass- 

Daily Wages. |Labor’rs.| ters. | neers.| men. | Daily Wages. 
$5.50 or over 5 |$5.50 or over 
5.325 “ “ 5 | 5.235 « « 
5.00 “ « 48 5.00" « 
4.75“ «“ 0 |} 4.75" « 
450" “« 10 50 | 450" *§ 
4235“ “ 17 52 435“ « 

400“ « 49 105 4.00 “ 
3.75“ «“ 69 117 | 3.75“ 
3.50 « ss | 337 | BBO" « 
3.25" « 94 364 3.25“ « 
300“ « 83 197 381 3.00“ « 
Sse * « 52 251 431 2.75" « 
250" “ 160 386 450 250“ « 
2.25“ “ 8 313 524 496 2.25" 
2.00" « 28 600 707 614 2.00“ « 
2.976“ « 72 842 860 736 1.75“ * 
150° « 273 969 955 778 150" “* 
135“ « 720 994 989 915 — = * 
100“ « 936 1,000 1,000 1,000 100“ « 
wee « 986 wa“ 
50" « 1,000 Se « 
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returns on the right basis, any combination desired may 
be made. 

One more operation brings us to our goal; namely, to 
show the income of wage receivers. Table 2 is constructed 
by adding to the wage returns at each rate all the wage 
returns of rates above that. For instance, among common 
laborers, 8 returns showed a wage of $2.25; 28 showed a 
wage of at least $2; 72, of at least $1.75; 273, of at least 
$1.50; 720, of at least $1.25, and so on. The same re- 
mark is to be made as above; namely, that this particular 
table has no validity, because it is based on rates of wages 
instead of actual wages. 

The object of this table is to show what the minimum 
income of great bodies of workmen is. In Table 1, it 
appeared that common laborers received $1.25 a day, 
some of them more and some of them less. In this table, 
it appears that in 720 cases out of 1,000 they receive at 
least that. In treating the question of income in connec- 
tion with the cost of subsistence or the standard of living, 
the real point is the minimum income of large numbers of 
persons. It might be shown, for instance, that the aver- 
age wages of laborers was $1.50, and that at $1.50 a day 
persons could live comfortably; but that would prove 
nothing so long as a large number of workmen did not 
get that wage. The abundance enjoyed by the workmen 
above the average does not fill the stomachs of those 
below. The table offers also interesting comparisons of 
the well-being of masses of workmen in different occupa- 
tions. At the point where the common laborer reaches 
his maximum, $2.25, there are still 318 carpenters, 524 
engineers, and 496 glass workmen out of 1,000 enjoy- 
ing that or a higher rate of wages. At the point where 
carpenters reach their maximum, $3, there are still 197 
engineers and 381 glass workmen out of 1,000 enjoying 
that or a higher wage. 

The following diagram shows the same thing graphi- 
cally, and explains itself: — 
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This is a sample of a sort of diagram that it might be 
interesting to carry out in different directions in the next 
census. One perceives at once the inferior position of 
the common laborers, and sees, when you are speaking of 
a $1.50 wage, for instance, exactly how many enjoy it. 
One sees the relative position of carpenters and engineers; 
that the latter start in some cases with about the same 
wages as the former, but gradually draw away from them 
until in the upper wage classes they are in every case 
more heavily represented. Finally, the peculiar line rep- 
resenting the glass-emen shows what we may expect 
when we take all the workmen in any large industry 
without regard to their skill. The lower part of the 
line is inferior to both the carpenters and the engineers, 
while the upper part is greatly superior. We have, for 
instance, the apparent contradiction that a smaller num- 
ber of glass-men receive at least $1.50 than of carpenters ; 
while a much larger number receive $2.50 or over. This 
suggests the remark that in a real census it would not be 
advisable to compare men in a homogeneous occupation 
like the carpenters with men in a diversified industry like 
the glass-men. It would be allowable to compare men in 
different occupations, whether skilled or unskilled, with 
each other, as, for instance, brakemen on a railroad and 
telegraph operators; and, on the other hand, to compare 
men in different industries with each other, as men in the 
iron and steel industry and those in the glass industry. 

Finally, there is one more manipulation which it would 
be foolish to attempt, even by way of illustration, on the 
insufficient data of the Tenth Census. If the four in- 
dustries or occupations we have thus far used for the pur- 
pose of illustration were all the occupations of the coun- 
try, and if the returns were of the real number of work- 
men with their actual wages, then a combination of all 
these in one table would give us the incomes of workmen 
in the United States. We could then say that such a pro- 
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portion of workmen receive at least such and such an 
income. It would be misleading to attempt such a com- 
bination except on the basis of full and exact returns 
which have been subjected to the most careful and rigorous 
scrutiny. It is very probable that the next census, with 
the most conscientious and strenuous effort, may not be 
able to approximate such a result. It is probable that it 
will be much more successful in some highly organized 
industries like cotton mills than in others like carriage 
factories. But the method has this great advantage: 
that, just so far as it gets complete returns from any 
one industry, these are of value in themselves without 
regard to the final grand combination. If we should 
have complete returns from all iron works or all textile 
industries or all railroad employees, they would be of 
immense value as indicative of the incomes of work- 
people in this country, even if the returns from car 
works or tobacco factories should on examination prove 
to be worthless. As was said before, accuracy and lim- 
itation are as valuable in statistical work as comprehen- 
siveness and apparent exhaustiveness. 

In conclusion, I desire to point out very briefly the 
way in which wage statistics collected by the next census 
on the plan here advocated could be used. It is pre- 
mised that they shall be the actual wages of a known 
number of men, shall be distinguished by industries or 
occupations and by section of country, shall be collected 
or at least scrutinized by experts, and shall be subjected to 
the manipulations shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

The value of wage statistics lies in four directions : — 

(a) In determining the incomes of the laboring class. 

(6) In comparing wages in different countries or in 
different parts of the same country. 

(¢) In comparing present wages with past wages. 

(ad) In the possibility of co-ordinating wages with the 
cost of living in all the above cases, so as to show the 
actual well-being of the working classes. 
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A mass of wage statistics collected by the above method 
would enable us to do all these things. 

(a) We could display the income of the working classes 
in the most important particular; that is, the proportion 
of men enjoying a certain income or above. We could 
do this for the whole body of workingmen or we could 
do it for the men in any one industry. We could do it 
for masses of unskilled workmen, say the common labor- 
ers, in all industries, and thus determine the actual income 
of what would probably be the lowest stratum of the 
working classes. We could do it for classes of skilled 
workmen, such as glass-blowers or cotton-spinners or for 
workmen in a protected industry like the iron industry. 
The variety of practical questions that could be answered 
in this way is enormous. 

(6) Such wage statistics would enable us to compare 
the whole mass of workingmen in one country with the 
whole mass of workingmen in another country, and get 
some idea of the wages of each. It would enable us to 
compare the incomes of men in any one industry in one 
country with the incomes of men in the same industry in 
another country. All such attempts at the present time 
shatter on the differences in the methods of carrying on 
the industry in any two countries. In one country, for 
instance, much more machinery is used than in a second; 
and any comparison by an average wage is vitiated by the 
fact that more unskilled labor is employed by the first 
than by the second. With proportionate wage incomes, 
such variations make no difference, or rather they reveal 
themselves at once in the lower range of wages in the first 
case, showing that cost of labor is lower on account of the 
more extensive employment of unskilled workmen. Sta- 
tisticians have wasted their efforts for many years in fruit- 
less attempts to classify the men in the same industry in 
different countries, so that the classes would exactly cover 
each other. They will never be able to do this, because 
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the differences in technique are so great. We shall never 
reach a comparison of wages on that basis ; and it is bet- 
ter to abandon the attempt at once, and take up that 
which is practicable, and which will at the same time 
accomplish the object aimed at,— namely, to show the 
condition of the men in that industry and the cost of 
labor. Our own census could in the same way show us 
the relative condition of all workmen or of workmen in 
the same industry in different parts of our own country,— 
as, for instance, in the North and in the South, in the 
East and on the Pacific Coast. 

(¢) Almost the same remarks might be made in refer- 
ence to comparing present wages with past, which lies at 
the bottom of all attempts to determine the progress of 
the working classes. Such attempts shatter again on the 
changes in technique and the improvements in methods of 
production. A cotton-spinner now is not like the cotton- 
spinner of fifty years ago. The terms do not mean the 
same thing. So that, when we say that cotton-spinners 
receive greater or less wages than they did fifty years ago, 
we are really comparing incommensurable terms. These 
difficulties can never be fully overcome. No mere wage 
statistics can determine the relative well-being of the 
working classes at two different times. But proportion- 
ate wage incomes, collected on the same system at succes- 
sive intervals, would give us valuable data for such deter- 
minations. 

(@) Again, it is everywhere recognized that mere 
money wages do not determine the well-being of the 
working classes; that they must be brought into connec- 
tion with the cost of living. No average wage can do 
this; for, although the average may allow of a very com- 
fortable subsistence, there are, of course, many men below 
the average. Proportionate wage statistics would enable 
us to do this. Suppose, for instance, it appeared from 
careful investigation that, at current retail prices, $400 
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would support a laboring man and his family in great 
comfort, our statistics would give us an indication of the 
number of cases in which workingmen would probably be 
able to attain that amount. 

Finally, it is not denied that there are many difficulties 
in deducing actual income from wages, as, for instance, 
in irregularity of employment, in different methods of pay- 
ment, in opportunities for extra remuneration, in special 
privileges, as house rents, free libraries, etc., which some 
employers afford their workmen. These can be treated 
only by statistical experts, which is only repeating what 
has been said before: that statistical results depend as 
much upon the skill and judgment of the statistician as 
upon the figures themselves. You cannot have scientific 
statistical results unless you employ scientifically trained 


statisticians. 
RicHMonD Mayo SMITH. 








RUSKIN AS A POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 


WRriTIne, in 1871, the final preface to Munera Pulveris, 
Mr. Ruskin says, “The following pages contain, I believe, 
_ the first accurate analysis of the laws of political economy 

which has been published in England.” On the other 
hand, the Daily News, as quoted by Ruskin himself, called 
his Fore Clavigera “a curious magazine of the blunders 
of a man of genius who has travelled out of his province.” 
Which is right? 

Mr, Ruskin has both undertaken to meet the subject 
on its old ground and to extend it over new. He has 
treated it according to the rules other economists had 
left, and he has sought to establish for it new rules of 
his own. He has written of political economy as under- 
stood by economists, and of political economy as under- 
stood by himself. Let us take the narrower limit first. 

Ruskin’s economic writings are to be found chiefly in 
Munera Pulveris, The Crown of Wild Olive, Unto This 
Last, Sesame and Lilies, and Time and Tide ; secondarily, 
scattered through the leaves of Fors Clavigera; and, 
lastly, passim in all his works. He has never written a 
systematic treatise, hardly even a synopsis, of his views. 
There is, consequently, much obscurity, more repetition, 
and some contradiction. Obviously, the first difficulty of 
the critic of Ruskin’s principles will be the discovery and 
just expression of them. 

Ruskin is always wandering and digressive, imaginative, 
and capricious in style and thought. He is generally ego- 
tistical, sometimes ill-tempered, occasionally even childish 
and absurd. Many of his earlier sentences were penned 
in prejudice and ignorance; some of his last, in senile 
irritation at the world in which he writes; and, having 
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said all this once, his critic should forever and finally dis- 
miss it from the question. 


I, 

“Eleven years ago, in the summer of 1860,” says Rus- 
kin, in the preface to Munera Pulveris, “ perceiving then 
fully (as Carlyle had done long before) what distress was 
about to come on the said populace of Europe through 
these errors of their teachers, I began to do the best I 
might to combat them, in the series of papers for the 
Cornhill Magazine, since published under the title of Unto 
This Last. The editor... was my friend, and ventured 
the insertion of the three first essays; but the outcry 
against them became then too strong for any editor to 
endure, and he wrote to me... that the magazine must 
only admit one economical essay more.... As I had 
taken not a little pains with the essays, and knew that 
they contained better work than most of my former write 
ings, and more important truths than all of them put to- 
gether, this violent reprobation of them by the Cornhill 
public set me still more gravely thinking; and... I re- 
solved to make it the central work of my life to write an 
exhaustive treatise on Political Economy.” Unto This 
Last, then, was the first essay; but Ruskin’s system has 
been such as to make any sort of historical treatment 
impossible. Let us, without regarding order of publica- 
tion, first consider his views of political economy as it 
then existed, or— shall we say?—as it now exists. 


As domestic economy regulates the acts and habits of a house- 
hold, political economy regulates those of a society or State, with 
reference to the means of its maintenance [says Ruskin]. Political 
economy is neither an art nor a science, but a system of conduct and 
legislation, founded on the sciences, directing the arts, and impossi- 
ble except under certain conditions of moral culture. The study 
which, lately, in England has been called political economy is, in 
reality, nothing more than the investigation of some accidental 
phenomena of modern commercial operations; nor has it been true 
in its investigation even of these. [Munera Pulveris, i.] 
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And the object of political economy is the maintenance 
of the State, t.e.,— 


The support of its population in healthy and happy life, and the 
increase of their numbers, so far as that increase is consistent with 
their happiness. It is not the object of political economy to increase 
the numbers of a nation at the cost of common health or comfort, 
nor to increase indefinitely the comfort of individuals by sacrifice of 
surrounding lives or possibilities of life. The assumption which lies 
at the root of nearly all erroneous reasoning on political economy — 
namely, that its object is to accumulate money or exchangeable prop- 
erty —may be shown in a few words to be without foundation... . 

We must yet farther define the aim of political economy to be 
' “the multiplication of human life at the highest standard.” It 
might at first seem questionable whether we should endeavor to 
maintain a small number of persons of the highest type of beauty 
and intelligence or a larger number of an inferior class. But I shall 
be able to show in the sequel that the way to maintain the largest 
number is first to aim at the highest standard.... 

The perfect type of manhood, as just stated, involves the perfec- 
tions (whatever we may hereafter determine these to be) of his body, 
affections, and intelligence. The material things, therefore, which 
it is the object of political economy to produce and use (or accumu- 
late for use) are things which serve either to sustain and comfort the 
body or exercise rightly the affections and form the intelligence. 
Whatever truly serves either of these purposes is “useful” to man, 
wholesome, healthful, helpful, or holy. By seeking such things, man 
prolongs and increases his life upon the earth. ... 

To thoughtless persons, it seems otherwise. The world looks to 
them as if they could cozen it out of some ways and means of life. 
But they cannot cozen 1T: they can only cozen their neighbors... . 
For every piece of wise work done, so much life is granted; for 
every piece of foolish work, nothing; for every piece of wicked work, 
so much death is allotted.... But, when the means of life are once 
produced, men, by their various struggles and industries of accumu- 
lation or exchange, may variously gather, waste, restrain, or distrib- 
ute them, necessitating, in proportion to the waste or restraint, 
accurately, so much more death... . 

Such being the everlasting law of human existence, the essential 
work of the political economist is to determine what are in reality 
useful or life-giving things, and by what degrees and kinds of labor 
they are attainable and distributable. This investigation divides 
itself under three great heads,— the studies, namely, of the phenom- 
ena: first, of wealth; secondly, of money; and, thirdly, of riches. 


ee 
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It will be seen that, by the definitions with which Ruskin 
starts, we are perhaps carried out of the domain of the 
orthodox science. Political economy has become, as it 
were, qualitative, not quantitative merely,—and qualita- 
tive of other elements than money, as the mercantile 
school thought, or even than wealth, as defined by Smith 
and Mill. 

Now, this is the first great change that Ruskin seeks 
to make in the orthodox science, in the idea of what is 
wealth; that is, of what is value. Yet this may be said 
to be within the scope of orthodox economy, which treats 
of labor, of value, of money, of 2, y, and z, and the quan- 
tity of each. Ruskin does not yet introduce a fourth vari- 
able; but he says: “Your y is not y: itisa+0b. In 
fact, you do not know anything about y.” 


The real gist of these papers, their central meaning and aim, is to 
give ...a logical definition of wEALTH.... The most reputed essay 
on that subject which has appeared in modern times, after opening 
with the statement that “writers on political economy profess to teach 
or to investigate the nature of wealth,” thus follows up the declara- 
tion of its thesis: “Every one has a notion, sufficiently correct for 
common purposes, of what is meant by wealth. ... It is no part of the 
design of this treatise to aim at metaphysical nicety of definition.” 
[Unto This Last, Preface. ] 


What should we think, says Ruskin, of a writer on 
astronomy who began his treatise by saying, Every one 
has a notion, sufficiently correct for common purposes, of 
what is meant by stars? “There is not one person in 
ten thousand who has a notion sufficiently correct, even 
for the commonest purposes, of ‘what is meant’ by 
wealth; still less of what wealth everlastingly is, whether 
we mean it or not.” 

He quotes Mill’s definition: wealth consists of all 
useful and agreeable objects which possess exchangeable 
value. What, then, is value? 


The word “value,” when used without adjunct, always means in 
political economy value in exchange (Mill, mr. i. 3). So that, if two 
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ships cannot exchange their rudders, their rudders are, in politico-eco- 
nomic language, of no value to either? [Unto This Last, iv.] 


Moreover, usefulness and agreeableness underlie the 
exchange value, and must exist before we can esteem the 
thing an object of wealth. 


Now, the economical usefulness of a thing depends not merely on 
its own nature, but on the number of people who can and will use it. 
A horse is useless, and therefore unsalable, if no one can ride, a sword 
if no one can strike, and meat if no one can eat. Thus every mate- 
rial utility depends on its relative human capacity. Similarly, the 
agreeableness of a thing depends not merely on its own likableness, 
but on the number of people who can be got to like it... . 

That is to say, the agreeableness of a thing depends on its relative 
human disposition. Therefore, political economy, being a science of 
wealth, must be a science respecting human capacities and dispo- 
sitions. But moral considerations have nothing to do with political 
economy (Mill, 11. i. 2). Therefore, moral considerations have noth- 
ing to do with human capacities and dispositions. 


Ruskin also combats the views that “anything which is 
an object of desire to numbers, and is limited in quantity 
so as to have rated worth in exchange, may be called or 
[even] virtually become wealth”; and that “the worth of 
things depends on the demand for them instead of on the 
use of them.” And he compares an obscene French litho- 
graph with the pictures of Tintoret in Venice. The labor 
employed on the stone for the lithograph was very much 
more than Tintoret gave to his picture: if labor be the 
origin of value, therefore, the stone is the more valuable 
article of the two. And since, also, it is capable of produc- 
ing a large number of immediately salable or exchange- 
able impressions, for which the “demand” is constant, 
the city of Paris is, under all hitherto stated principles 
of political economy, richer in the possession of the litho- 
graphic stone than Venice with the picture. 

But no. Wealth consists in an intrinsic value developed 
by a vital power; and the study of wealth is a province 
of natural science,— it deals with the essential properties 
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of things. The study of money is a province of commer- 
cial science: it deals with conditions of engagement and 
exchange. The study of riches is a province of moral sci- 
ence: it deals with the due relations of men to each 
other in regard to their material possessions, and with the 
just laws of their association for purposes of labor. And 
wealth consists of things in themselves valuable ; money, of 
documentary claims to the possession of such things (not 
only a “medium of exchange”); and riches is a relative 
term, expressing the magnitude of the possessions of one 
person or society as compared with those of others. 
Now, then, what is value? 


Value signifies the strength or “availing” of anything towards 
the sustaining of life, and is always twofold; that is to say, primarily, 
INTRINSIC, and, secondarily, EFFECTUAL. 

The reader must, by anticipation, be warned against confusing 
value with cost or with price. Value is the life-giving power of any-+ 
thing ; cost, the quantity of labor required to produce it ; price, the quantity 
of labor which its possessor will take in exchange for it. Cost and price 
are commercial conditions, to be studied under the head of money. 

Intrinsic value is the absolute power of anything to support life. 
A sheaf of wheat of given quality and weight has in it a measurable 
power of sustaining the substance of the body; a cubic foot of pure 
air, a fixed power of sustaining its warmth; and a cluster of flowers 
of given beauty, a fixed power of enlivening or animating the senses 
and heart. 

It does not in the least affect the intrinsic value of the wheat, the 
air, or the flowers, that men refuse or despise them. Used or not, 
their own power is in them, and that particular power is in nothing 


else. 
But, in order that this value of theirs may become effectual, a 
certain state is necessary in the recipient of it.... The production of 





effectual value, therefore, always involves two needs: first, the production 
of a thing essentially useful ; then the production of the capacity to use it. 
Where the intrinsic value and acceptant capacity come together, 
there is effectual value, or wealth; where there is either no intrinsic 
value or no acceptant capacity, there is no effectual value,— that is 
to say, no wealth. A horse is no wealth to us if we cannot ride, nor 
a picture if we cannot see, nor can any noble thing be wealth, except to a 
noble person. As the aptness of the user increases, the effectual value 
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of the thing used increases, and in its entirety can co-exist only with 
perfect skill of use and fitness of nature. [Munera Pulveris, i.] 


“Valuable material things,” he goes on, “may be con- 
veniently referred to five heads” : — 


(1) Land, with its associated air, water, and organisms. 

(2) Houses, furniture, and instruments. 

(3) Stored or prepared food, medicine, and articles of bodily lux- 
ury, including clothing. 

(4) Books. 

(5) Works of art. 


A list notable chiefly for its omissions. 

Value depends neither on price, as when the owner of 
a “galled jade” paid for it his hundred pounds, nor on 
cost, as in the Paris lithographic stone, nor on caprice. 
“And the wealth of the world consists broadly in its 
healthy food-giving land, its convenient building land, its 
useful animals, its useful minerals, its books and works 
of art.” 


Valor, from valere, to be well or strong (iy:aivw),—strong, in life 
(if a man), or valiant; strong, for life (if a thing), or valuable. To 
be “valuable,” therefore, is to “avail towards life.” A truly valu- 
able or availing thing is that which leads to life with its whole 
strength. In proportion as it does not lead to life, or as its strength 
is broken, it is less valuable. In proportion as it leads away from 
life, it is unvaluable or malignant. The value of a thing, therefore, 
is independent of opinion and of quantity... . 

The real science of political economy, which has yet to be distin- 
guished from the bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft and 
astronomy from astrology, is that which teaches nations to desire 
and labor for the things that lead to life, and which teaches them to 
scorn and destroy the things that lead to destruction. And if, in 
a state of infancy, they suppose indifferent things, such as excres- 
cences of shell-fish and pieces of blue and red stone, to be valuable, 
and spend large measure of the labor which ought to be employed 
for the extension and ennobling of life in diving or digging for them 
and cutting them into various shapes; or if, in the same state of in- 
fancy, they imagine precious and beneficent things, such as air, light, 
and cleanliness, to be valueless; or if, finally, they imagine the condi- 
tions of their own existence, by which alone they can truly possess or 
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use anything,—such, for instance, as peace, trust, and love,—to be 
prudently exchangeable, when the market offers, for gold, iron, or ex- 
crescences of shells,— the great and only science of political economy 
teaches them, in all these cases, what is vanity and what is substance, 
and how the service of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eternal empti- 
ness, differs from the service of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving, and of 
eternal fulness,— she who has said, “I will cause those that love me 
to inherit suBsTANCE, and I will Fixx their treasures.” [Unto This 
Last, iv.] 


And the term “wealth” is never to be attached to the 
accidental object of a morbid desire, but only to the con- 
stant object of a legitimate one. It is intrinsic. It is 
dependent, in order to become effectual, on a given degree 
of vital power in the possessor. “In giving the name of 
wealth to a thing we cannot use, we in reality confuse 
wealth with money”; for it has only value in exchange, 
not effectual value. It is at best a cumbrous form of 
bank-note. ‘Wealth is the possession of the valuable by, 
the valiant.” And it follows, the actual existence of 
wealth being “dependent on the power of its possessor, 
that the sum of wealth held by the nation, instead of being 
constant or calculable, varies hourly — nay, momentarily 
— with the number and character of its holders. And, 
further, since the worth of currency is proportioned to the 
sum of material wealth which it represents, if the sum of 
the wealth changes, the worth of the currency changes.” 

So much for the material of the science, the y of which 
it treats. I have quoted at length upon this point, partly 
because it seems likely to remain the most effectual part 
of Ruskin’s quota to the history of economics, partly 
because it was necessary once for all to give an idea of 
Ruskin’s style and matter,—a style loaded with thought 
so broad, with meaning so full, that it is as unjust to sum 
it up in formulas as to represent a statue by mathematical 
lines. Yet all this can hardly be said to transcend the 
scope of economics. So far as Ruskin places his wealth 
in land and its products, he merely reacts towards the 
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physiocrats and Quesnay from Adam Smith’s criticism of 
them. And many others before Ruskin have pointed out 
that Adam Smith, after distinguishing value in exchange 
from intrinsic or, as Ruskin calls it, effectual value, drops 
the latter from the case. Ruskin picks it up. So far, the 
general consensus of later economists is with him, even 
as reported in those repertories of the average, the ency- 
clopedias. Let us now turn to minor but more mooted 
points. 
II. 


What is productive labor? “That which produces 
utilities fixed and embodied in material objects,” says Mill. 
Ruskin takes the definition, and with amusing irony, too 
long to quote (see Fors, letter iv.), reduces it rapidly to 
a Saxon sentence: “The Greatest Thinker in England 
means by these beautiful words to tell you that Produc- 
tive labor is labor that produces a Useful Thing, which, 
indeed, perhaps you knew.” 


But, if Mr. Mill had said so much, simply, you might have been 
tempted to ask farther, “ What things are useful and what are not?” 
And as Mr. Mill does not know, nor any other Political Economist 
going, and as they therefore particularly wish nobody to ask them, 
it is convenient to say, instead of “useful things,” “utilities fixed 
and embodied in material objects,” because that sounds so very com- 
plete and satisfactory information that one is ashamed, after getting 
it, to ask for any mors.... [Fors, iv.] 

Mr. Mill has not defined the real meaning of usefulness. The 
definition which he has given — “capacity to satisfy a desire or serve 
a purpose ” (111. i. 2)— applies equally to the iron and silver; while 
the true definition — which he has not given, but which, nevertheless, 
underlies the false verbal definition in his mind, and comes out once 
or twice by accident (as in the words “any support to life or 
strength” in 1. i. 5)— applies to some articles of iron, but not to 
others, and to some articles of silver, but not to others. It applies 
to ploughs, but not to bayonets, and to forks, but not to filigree. 
[Unto This Last, iv.] 


Ruskin is equally intolerant of Mill’s exposition of a 
demand for labor not a demand for commodities, in which 
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celebrated argument (Mill’s Principles, vol. i. p. 102) he 
discovers three fallacies, and concludes : — 


Underlying these three fallacies, however, there is in the mind of 
“the greatest thinker of England” some consciousness of a partial 
truth which he has never yet been able to define for himself, still 
less to explain to others. The real root of them is his conviction 
that it is beneficial and profitable to make broadcloth, and unbenefi- 
cial and unprofitable to make lace. [Fors, ii.] 


Ruskin is never so jocund as when detecting these fail- 
ures in consistency in Mr. Mill, which, he seems to think, 
yet may save Mill’s soul. 

So much for wealth and value and produce ; #.e., product 
of productive labor. Now, what is money? Not merely 
nor even chiefly, but only incidentally, a “ medium of ex- 
change”: essentially, it is far more than this. Whether 
gold or silver or bank-notes, or even perhaps bonds, it is a 
documentary evidence of legal claims. : 


It is not wealth, but a documentary claim to wealth, being the 
sign of the relative quantities of it or of the labor producing it to 
which at a given time persons or societies are entitled. 

If all the money in the world — notes and gold — were destroyed 
in an instant, it would leave the world neither richer nor poorer than 
it was. But it would leave the individual inhabitants of it in differ- 
ent relations. 

Money is, therefore, correspondent in its nature to the title-deed 
of an estate. Though the deed be burned, the estate still exists, but 
the right to it has become disputable.... [Munera Pulveris, i.] 

The currency of any country consists of every document acknowledging 
debt which is transferable in the country. [And a gold piece is as much 
a document as a bond.] 

This transferableness depends upon its intelligibility and credit. 
Its intelligibility depends chiefly on the difficulty of forging anything 
like it; its credit, much on national character, but ultimately always 
on the existence of substantial means of meeting its demand... . 

Legally authorized or national currency, in its perfect condition, 
is a form of public acknowledgment of debt so regulated and divided 
that any person presenting a commodity of tried worth in the public 
market shall, if he please, receive in exchange for it a document giv- 
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ing him claim to the return of its equivalent, (1) in any place, (2) at 
any time, and (3) in any kind. 

When a currency is quite healthy and vital, the persons intrusted 
with its management are always able to give on demand either, 

A. The assigning document for the assigned quantity of goods, 
Or, 

B. The assigned quantity of goods for the assigning document. 

If they cannot give document for goods, the national exchange is 


at fault. 
If they cannot give goods for document, the national credit is at 


fault. 
The nature and power of the document are therefore to be ex- 
amined under the three relations it bears to place, time, and kind. 


[Jbid., ii.] 


And cost and price are commercial conditions, to be 
studied under the head of money. They are counted in 
labor. Labor is literally the quantity, “lapse,” loss or 
failure of human life caused by any effort; the suffering 
in effort; “that quantity of our toil which we die in.” 
And cost, “the quantity of labor necessary to obtain a 
thing, the quantity for which it ‘stands’ (constat); you 
shall win it, come at it, for no less than this.” But its 
price is dependent on human will. 


The price of anything stands on four variables : — 

(1) Its cost. 

(2) Its attainable quantity at that cost. 

(3) The number and power of the persons who want it. 

(4) The estimate they have formed of its desirableness. 

Its value only affects its price so far as it is contemplated in this 
estimate; perhaps, therefore, not at all. [Jbid., i.] 


Demand and supply, it will be seen, are to fare hardly 
with Ruskin. He claims: first, that both wages and 
(largely) prices should be regulated artificially ; second, 
that they are so regulated to a great extent. “I give my 
servants what I choose; nor do we offer prime minister- 
ships for sale at a Dutch auction.” The costermongers 
downset the price of fish in London: if the supply becomes 
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dangerous, the surplus is destroyed. So Chicage beef- 
men fix the price of steaks in Boston, and close corpora- 
tions or majorities the price of milk, and doctors’ fees, and 
the wages of plumbers ; and in free New England towns, 
of unskilled labor,— two dollars a day. “All that I want 
you to see is,” cries Ruskin, “not only the possibility of 
regulating prices, but the fact that they are now regu- 
lated, and regulated by rascals, while all the world is 
bleating out its folly about Supply and Demand.” And 
in his St. George’s Utopia he bases the price of a day’s 
produce on a day’s maintenance, with due regard to sur- 
plus and requirements of the occupation ; and will have 
machinery, mining, coal work, and steam work — not agri- 
culture — done by criminals. 

When we come to questions of land and rent, money 
and interest, capital and profits, Ruskin shares in the 
obscurity and self-contradiction that seem to possess all 
writers who are not visionaries, since and beginning with 
the later works of John Stuart Mill,—a cloud slow to lift 
because, of the underlying prospect, the world would fain 
yet be blind; although the result is always confusion and 
hypocrisy. This obscurity arises from the fact that we 
have reached the junction of two ways; and economists, at 
least, do not dare to choose. So simple is this question, 
so old and hackneyed; and yet not a legislator in West- 
minster or Washington that sees, or, if he sees, is true, to 
either side. Yet persistently now fate iterates the ques- 
tion, and inexorably shall the answer be demanded: Do 
you recognize the right of private property, or do you not ? 
And then, pressing close on this, another and a darker 
question, whose answer largely hangs upon the first: Do 
you recognize individual liberty (so long as man commits 
no crime upon his fellows), or do you not ? 

Ruskin takes up Fawcett’s definition : — 


“We have described the requisites of production to be three,— 
land, labor, and capital. Since, therefore, land, labor, and capital are 
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essential to the production of wealth, it is natural to suppose that the 
wealth which is produced ought to be possessed by those who own 
the land, labor, and capital, which have respectively contributed to 
its production. The share of wealth which is thus allotted to the 
possessor of the land is termed rent, the portion allotted to the laborer 
is termed wages, and the remuneration of the capitalist is termed 
profit.” 

You observe that in this very meritoriously clear sentence both the 
possessor of the land and the possessor of the capital are assumed to 
be absolutely idle persons. ... 

But Professor Fawcett’s sentence... yet is not as clear as it 
might be. It is, indeed, gracefully ornamental in the use, in its last 
clause, of the three words “share,” “portion,” and “remuneration ” 
for the same thing; but this is not the clearest imaginable language. 
The sentence strictly put should run thus: “The portion of wealth 
which is thus allotted to the possessor of the land is termed rent, 
the portion allotted to the laborer is termed wages, and the portion 
allotted to the capitalist is termed profit.” 

And you may at once see the advantage of reducing the sentence 
to these more simple terms; for Professor Fawcett’s ornamental 
language has this danger in it, that “remuneration” being so much 
grander a word than “portion” in the very roll of it seems to imply 
rather a thousand pounds a day than three and sixpence. And, until 
there be scientific reason shown for anticipating the portions to be 
thus disproportioned, we have no right to suggest their being so by 
ornamental variety of language. 

Again, Professor Fawcettt’s sentence is, I said, not entirely scien- 
tific. He founds the entire principle of allotment on the phrase “it 
is natural to suppose,” but I never heard of any other science founded 
on what it was natural-to suppose. Do the Cambridge mathemati- 
cians, then, in these advanced days, tell their pupils that it is natural 
to suppose the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
ones? Nay, in the present case, I regret to say it has sometimes been 
thought wholly unnatural to suppose any such thing, and so exceed- 
ingly unnatural that to receive either a “remuneration” or a “ por- 
tion” or a “share ” for the loan of anything, without personally work- 
ing, was held by Dante and other such simple persons in the Middle 
Ages to be one of the worst of the sins that could be committed 
against nature; and the receivers of such interest were put in the 
same circle of hell with the people of Sodom and Gomorrah.... 
[ Fors, xi.] 


Thus —at first hesitatingly, in his last writings utterly 
— Ruskin condemns all interest for loans. The fallacy 
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in his expressed argument is easily found. William bor- 
rows of James a plane January 1. He makes a plank, 
and uses up the plane in the year. On December 31, he 
returns James a new plane therefor—and a plank. On 
January 1, he borrows the new plane; and the process 
goes on as before. The “position of James” is that he 
gets a new plank every year; and Ruskin wastes endless 
irony on the position of the obliging, the “sweetest of 
possible Williams,” who gives it him. But why not? 
The plank was not the only plank William made during 
the year, as Ruskin tacitly assumes; and, as to James, 
suppose the plane had been an acre of land? Interest is 
the rent of unfixed capital. Will you forbid the rent of 
land? Then why not the purchase money? Ifa man can 
sell forever, cannot he sell for a year? 

Interest and rent are both the logical consequence of 
the institution of private property. Ruskin, therefore, 
should attack this. But what does he say of private 


property ? 


The first necessity of all economical government is to secure the 
unquestioned and unquestionable working of the great law of Prop. 
erty,— that a man who works for a thing shall be allowed to get it, 
keep it, and consume it in peace; and that he who does not eat 
his cake to-day shall be seen without grudging to have his caks 
to-morrow. [Munera Pulveris, ii.] 

I did, indeed, cut out a slip from the Birmingham Morning News 
last September (12th), containing a letter written by a gentleman 
signing himself “Justice” in person, and professing himself an en- 
gineer, who talked very grandly about the “individual and social 
laws of our nature; but he had arrived at the inconvenient conclu- 
sions that “no individual has a natural right to hold property in 
land,” and that “all land sooner or later must become public prop- 
erty.” Icall this an inconvenient conclusion, because I really think 
you would find yourselves greatly inconvenienced if your wives 
couldn’t go into the garden to cut a cabbage without getting leave 
from the Lord Mayor and Corporation; and, if the same principle is 
to be carried out as regards tools, I beg to state to Mr. Justice-in- 
Person that, if anybody and everybody is to use my own particular 
palette and brushes, I resign my office of Professor of Fine Art.... 
[ Fors, xi.] 
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And of land? Ruskin fully appreciates the problem. 
He speaks in The Crown of Wild Olive of “that beautiful 
arrangement of dwelling-houses for man and beast by 
which we have grouse and blackcock, so many brace to 
the acre; and men and women, so many brace to the 
garret.” Yet in Fors he says, in answer to the question, 
“Can the world —its oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, conti- 
nents, islands, or portions thereof —be rightfully treated 
by human legislators as the ‘ private property’ of individ- 
uals?” “Certainly. Else would man be more wretched 
than the beasts, who at least have dens of their own.” 

Land was obtained by force (see Fawcett, Political Eeon- 
omy, p. 112), and must be maintained by force. “It is the 
nearest task of our day to discover how far original theft 
may be justly encountered by reactionary theft,— what, 
excluding either, are the just conditions of the possession 
of land. ... The British constitution is breaking fast. 
It never was, in its best days, entirely what its stout owner 
flattered itself. Neither British constitutions nor Brit- 
ish law, though it seal with as many seals as the meadow 
had buttercups, can keep your landlordships safe hencefor- 
ward for an hour. You will have to fight for them, as 
your fathers did.” 


Two ‘merchants bid for the two properties, but not in the same 
terms. One bids for the people, buys them, and sets them to work 
under pain of scourge; the other bids for the rock, buys it, and 
throws the inhabitants into the sea. The former is the American, 
the latter the English method of slavery. Much is to be said for and 
something against both. 


And latest of all (Fors, Aug. 31, 1880): — 


I am obliged also to affirm the one principle which can, and in the 
end will, close all epochs of Revolution,— that each man shall possess 
the ground he can use, and no more,— uszE, I say, either for food, 
beauty, exercise, science, or any other sacred purpose; that each 
man shall possess for his own no more than such portion, with the 
further condition that it descends to his son inalienably, right of pri- 
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mogeniture being in this matter eternally sure. The nonsense talked 
about division is all temporary. You can’t divide forever. 


By “primogeniture,” Ruskin probably means, or we 
may modify it to mean, descent to the children (or, per- 
haps, the sons only*) in common. And, further (Octo- 
ber, 1884): “Possession of land implies the duty of liv- 
ing on it and by it.... The nonsense thought and talked 
about nationalization of land, like other nonsense, must 
have its day, I suppose, and I hope soon its night.” In 
brief, Ruskin recognizes property in all things but land; 
and of land his views resemble Henry George’s,— per- 
haps it would be truer to say are the source of Henry 
George’s. 

Rapidly passing over a few minor points of difference 
or agreement with the admitted economists, let us hasten 
to Ruskin’s more radical writing,—his constructive chap- 
ters, his general social scheme : — , 


I am and always have been an utterly fearless and unscrupulous 
free-trader. ... Let other nations, if they like, keep their ports shut. 
Every wise nation will throw its own open. It is not the opening 
them, but a sudden, inconsiderate, and blunderingly experimental 
manner of opening them, which does the harm. [Unto This Last, iv.] 

The only honest and wholly right tax is one not merely on in- 
come, but property, increasing in percentage as the property is 
greater. [Fors, vii.] 

The first beginnings of prosperity must be in getting food, clothes, 
and fuel.... All capital is imaginary and unimportant, except the 
quantity of food existing in the world at any given moment. ... 

Rent is an exaction by force of hand, .. . but had better at present 
be left. 

Wealth ... has been generally obtained by pillage of the poor [i.e., 
by the engrossing of their labor : see below]. 


* Ruskin’s views on women’s rights may be conveniently mentioned here: 

‘* Not only do you declare yourselves too indolent to labor for daughters and 
wives, and too poor to support them, but you have made the neglected and dis- 
tracted creatures hold it for an honor to be independent of you, and shriek for 
some hold of the mattock for themselves. Believe it or not, as you may, there 
has not been so low a level of thought reached by any race since they grew to 
be male and female out of star-fish or chickweed, or whatever else they have 
been made from by natural selection, according to modern science.”’ 
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Modern folly in supposing there can be overproduction. The 
power of machines. ... They cannot increase the possibilities of life, 
but only the possibilities of idleness. 

There are, in the main, two great fallacies which the rascals of 
the world rejoice in making its fools proclaim. The first is that, by 
continually exchanging and cheating each other on exchange, two 
exchanging persons, out of one pot, alternating with one kettle, can 
make their two fortunes. That is the principle of Trade.... 

“No person whatsoever shall buy fish, to sell it again, in the mar- 
kets of Florence.” .[And Ruskin desires such laws], entirely abolish- 
ing the profession of middle-man, or costermonger, of perishable 
articles of food. 


We may now appropriately close this branch of the 
subject with the consideration of individual wealth,—i.e., 
riches,— which will naturally lead us to that moral view of 
political economy, in general, which chiefly distinguishes 
Ruskin from all save the earliest economists. 

Now, riches is a relative term. There may be said to 
be two economies, says Ruskin: political economy,— the 
production, preservation, and distribution, at fittest time 
and place, of useful or pleasurable things; and mercantile 
economy,— the economy of merces, or pay, the accumula- 
tion in the hands of individuals of legal or moral claim 
upon or power over the labor of others, every such claim 
implying precisely as much poverty or debt on one side 
as it implies riches or right on the other. The product of 
the former economy is wealth; of the latter, riches. To 
become rich is “to establish the maximum inequality in 
one’s favor.” But such inequality cannot be shown in 
the abstract to be either advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the body of the nation. Suppose two sailors cast 
away: they work equally, and in several years obtain 
a hundred acres of cultivated land and a house apiece, 
certain stores and cattle. All these are wealth, real 
riches. Then one falls ill: he asks the other to sow and 
reap for him. “Certainly,” says the latter, “but you 
must give a written promise to work as many hours for 
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me at any future time at any work I choose.” What is 
the position of affairs when the invalid is able to resume 
work ? 

Considered as a state, they are poorer than before. 
Considered as individuals, the sick man has not only 
pledged his labor for a year or more, but has probably 
exhausted his own stores, and will be dependent on the 
other for some time for food, which he can only “ pay” or 
reward him for by further written promises to labor. If 
these be held entirely valid (among civilized nations their 
validity is secured by legal measures), the well person may 
perhaps, if he choose, do no more work at all. He has 
acquired riches, the other is poor; yet the State has less 
wealth than before. 

It will be seen what view Ruskin takes, when he ap- 
plies this reasoning to a national debt; and how, in his 
positive or constructive economics, he is led to criticise it, 
and propose instead a “national store.” But for the 
present let us stop at the conclusion “that the establish- 
ment of the mercantile wealth, which consists in a claim 
upon labor, signifies a political diminution of the real 
wealth, which consists in substantial possessions.” 











And success (while society is guided by laws of competition) signi- 
Jies always so much victory over your neighbor as to obtain the direction 
of his work, and to take the profits of it. This is the real source of all 
great riches. No man can become largely rich by his personal toil. 
The work of his own hands, wisely directed, will indeed always main- 
tain himself and his family, and make fitting provision for his age. 
But it is only by the discovery of some method of taxing the labor of others 
that he can become opulent. Every increase of his capital enables him 
to extend this taxation more widely; that is, to invest larger funds 
in the maintenance of laborers,—to direct, accordingly, vaster and 
yet vaster masses of labor, and to appropriate its profits. [Munera 
Pulveris, vi.] 


Ruskin’s father left him some two hundred thousand 
pounds, acquired by the “engrossing of labor” in Span- 
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ish vineyards. What has he done with this? His ac- 
counts of it with the English people will be found accu- 
rately set forth in Fors. He has spent it for his poor 
relations, for the encouragement of art, and directly for 
the public benefit,—so wholly spent it that not only will 
he leave no interest-breeding document to his heirs, but 
hardly, as it now seems, enough seemly to furnish forth his 
end. He admits a certain inconsistency in having taken 
rent or interest at all; but, on the whole, we cannot 
challenge him here. 


III. 


To present Ruskin’s own view of political economy, as 
understood by him, we must seek for sentences through- 
out his works, as he nowhere says all at once. Let us 
collect a few of the most important : — 


Among the delusions which at different periods have possessed 
themselves of the minds of large masses of the human race, perhaps 
the most curious — certainly, the least creditable — is the modern soi- 
disant science of political economy, based on the idea that an advan- 
tageous code of social action may be determined irrespectively of the 
influence of social affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witchcraft, 
and other such popular creeds, political economy has a plausible idea 
at the root of it. “The social affections,” says the economist, “are 
accidental and disturbing elements in human nature, but avarice and 
the desire of progress are constant elements. Let us eliminate the 
inconstants, and, considering the human being merely as a covetous 
machine, examine by what laws of labor, purchase, and sale the great- 
est accumulative result in wealth is attainable. Those laws once de- 
termined, it will be for each individual afterwards to introduce as 
much of the disturbing affectionate element as he chooses, and to 
determine for himself the result on the new conditions supposed.” 

This would be a perfectly logical and successful method of analy- 
sis, if the accidentals afterwards to be introduced were of the same 
nature as the powers first examined. Supposing a body in motion to 
be influenced by constant and inconstant forces, it is usually the 
simplest way of examining its course to trace it first under the per- 
sistent conditions, and afterwards introduce the causes of variation. 
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But the disturbing elements in the social problem are not of the same 
nature as the constant ones; they alter the essence of the creature 
under examination the moment they are added; they operate not 
mathematically, but chemically, introducing conditions which render 
all our previous knowledge unavailable. We made learned experi- 
ments upon pure nitrogen, and have convinced ourselves that it is a very 
manageable gas. But, behold! the thing which we have practically 
to deal with is its chloride; and this, the moment we touch it on our 
established principles, sends us and our apparatus through the ceiling. 

Observe, I neither impugn nor doubt the conclusions of the sci- 
ence, if its terms are accepted. I am simply uninterested in them, as 
I should be in those of a science of gymnastics which assumed that 
men had no skeletons. It might be shown on that supposition that 
it would be advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten 
them into cakes, or stretch them into cables, and that, when these 
results were effected, the reinsertion of the skeleton would be at- 
tended with various inconveniences to their constitution. The rea- 
soning might be admirable, the conclusions true, and the science defi- 
cient only in applicability. Modern political economy stands on a 
precisely similar basis. Assuming not that the human being has no 
skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossifiant theory of 
progress on this negation of a soul; and having shown the utmost 
that may be made of bones, and constructed a number of interesting 
geometrical figures with death’s heads and humeri, successfully proves 
the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among these corpus- 
cular structures. I do not deny the truth of this theory: I simply 
deny its applicability to the present phase of the world. [Unto This 
Last, i.] 


The above is the most concise statement to be found in 
Ruskin’s works of that which I have termed the second 
of his economic labors. Elsewhere (Fors, xxx.), he has 
attempted a definition in fewer words : — 


Food can only be got out of the ground, and happiness only out 
of honesty. ... 


But, as we have seen that Ruskin is more than a mere 
physiocrat, so we shall probably find that he is much more 
than an ordinary moralist. 

Political economy, he furthermore says, is no science, 
because it has omitted the study of exactly the most im- 
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portant branch of the business,—the study of spending. 
Ultimately, you must spend as much as you make; and 
it is money’s worth, not money, we are after. And, even 
for the making, industry, frugality, and discretion, the 
three foundations of economy, are moral qualities, and 
cannot be attained without moral discipline,—a flat 
truism, yet one vociferously denied by the entire popu- 
lace of Europe, who are at present hopeful of obtaining 
wealth by tricks of trade, have lost the very conceptions 
of frugality, and have never possessed the faculty of dis- 
cretion. 

Having established what is wealth, we are now to in- 
quire respecting riches: first, into the advisable modes of 
their collection ; second, into the advisable modes of their 
administration. And, as to collection, we must first in- 
quire if we are justified in calling a nation rich if the 
quantity of wealth be large, irrespectively of the manner 
of its distribution, or whether a certain mode of distribu- 
tion of the riches or their operation enters into our con- 
ceptions; and, second, whether the inequality, which is 
the condition of riches, has been established by increase 
of possession on the one side or by decrease of it on the 
other,— whether the correlative property was produced by 
being surpassed only, or by being depressed also. And, as 
to the administration of riches, their possession involves 
three great economic powers,— those of selection, direc- 
tion, and provision. Since the rich have power to choose, 
the business of the economist is to show how this choice 
may be a Wise one. Since, ultimately, in one way or an- 
other they acquire the direction of or authority over the 
labor of the poor, both mental and bodily, the business of 
the economist is to show how this direction may be a Just 
one. And since the power of Provision is dependent upon 
the redundance of wealth, whence capital,— i.e., bread or 
source-material,— the economist has to show how this may 
be a Distant (far-sighted) one. 
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Ruskin is well known — as a single bit of misinforma- 
tion may always be well known — to be a person not fond 
of steam machinery and liking pictures. And he is com- 
monly understood to have applied one to the other, and so 
mixed up this taste and this distaste in a hopelessly illog- 
ical way. As he himself complains,— 


The hacks of English art and literature wag their heads at me, 
and the poor wretch who pawns the dirty linen of his soul daily for a 
bottle of sour wine and a cigar talks of the “effeminate sentimental- 
ity of Ruskin.” 


The fact is, machinery has no necessary connection with 
Ruskin’s economy, one way or the other; and, so far as 
Mr. Ruskin has an economic objection to it, his own logic 
is at fault,— using economic in its narrow sense. But, 
nevertheless, the question of machinery and manufactures 
will serve as a convenient starting point from which to 
view (1) the collection, (2) the administration, of riches, 
as set forth above. 

Now, why does he object to machines,— their working, 
their product, their results? The question almost sug- 
gests its answer. Not because corn-reaping machinery 
does not increase the possibilities of productive labor, but 
only those of idleness; for this, as I have said, involves 
a fallacy,—his day’s work done in fifteen minutes, the 
farmer may paint pictures; nor because “it is in the 
greater increasing power of production and distribution, 
as compared with demand, enabling the few to do the 
work of the many, that the active cause of the wide-spread 
poverty among the producing and lower middle classes 
lay,” for this is, as Ruskin says, accurately the most 
foolish thing that has been said in all the ages. 

He objects to their working, as we all do, more or less, 
—§is there any one who regards a steam-engine as a good 
in itself?— because they consume pure air and earth and 
water, the three material things most needful in support of 
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life, and therefore (as both he and Herbert Spencer say) 
things of truest value; and because they oppose beauty, 
both of nature and the human soul, destroying thus the 
three ideal things of greatest value (Ruskin would claim 
strictly in the same sense value as before), which are admi- 
ration, hope, and love. 

He objects to their produce as, in the main, not useful, 
— of no physical value (if all their machines and all their 
railways and appliances could produce so much as one 
poor grain of corn!) and of no ideal value, because no food 
for the soul; a product we were better all without; a 
supply for any false or foolish demand that England can 
provoke the itch for elsewhere in the world. 

He objects to their results: first, in the nation, of which 
it makes a nation of slaves in labor and of fraud in trade ; 
second, in the workmen, who are, or tend to be, most mis- 
erable in mind and body of all time, most stunted in soul, 
and their masters most corrupt. For it is manufactures 
that encourage the engrossing of labor and the setting it 
to any false or foolish work,— cannon or worthless cotton 
cloth, bayonets or filigree,— that capital may levy its per- 
centage thereupon. 

Ruskin would not object to machines, even steam, that 
were really necessary, or that produced things of value, 
though preferring water power and wind to coal: — 


The first question, ...“ What store has it?” is one of equal im- 
portance, whatever may be the constitution of the State; while the 
second question — namely, “ Who are the holders of the store? ”— in- 
volves the discussion of the constitution of the State itself. 

The first inquiry resolves itself into three heads : — 

1. What is the nature of the store? 

2. What is the quantity in relation to the population? 

3. What is its quantity in relation to the currency? 

The second inquiry into two: — 

1. Who are the Holders of the store, and in what proportions? 

2. Who are the Claimants of the store (that is to say, the holders 
of the currency), and in what proportions?... 
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QvuESTION First. What is the nature of the store? Has the na- 
tion hitherto worked for and gathered the right thing or the wrong? 
On that issue'rest the possibilities of its life. [Munera Pulveris, ii.] 


Thus, on the one hand, Ruskin places a society occu- 
pied in procuring and laying up store of corn, wine, wool, 
silk, and other such preservable materials of food and 
clothing, and on the other the enormous part of the most 
earnest and ingenious industry of the world, which is spent 
in producing munitions of war. Or, to take the famous 
comparison, at the beginning of The Crown of Wild Olive, 
of the spring at Carshalton with the public house in Croy- 
don; the useless iron railing in front of the public house 
“represented a quantity of work which would have 
cleansed the Carshalton pools three times over,”— 


Of work partly cramped and deadly in the mine, partly fierce and 
exhaustive at the furnace, partly foolish and sedentary, of ill-taught 
students making bad designs; work from the beginning to the last 
fruits of it, and in all the branches of it, venomous, deathful, and 
miserable. Now, how did it come to pass that this work was done 
instead of the other, that the strength and life of the English opera- 
tive were spent in defiling ground instead of redeeming it, and in 
producing an entirely (in that place) valueless piece of metal, which 
can neither be eaten nor breathed, instead of medicinal fresh air and 
pure water?... 

Half a dozen men, with one day’s work, could cleanse those pools, 
and trim the flowers about their banks, and make every breath of 
summer air above them rich with cool balm, and every glittering 
wave medicinal, as if it ran, troubled of angels, from the porch of 
Bethesda. But that day’s work is never given, nor will be; nor will 
any joy be possible to heart of man, for evermore, about those wells 
of English waters. ... 

There is but one reason for it, and at present a conclusive one,— 
that the capitalist can charge percentage on the work in one case and 
cannot in the other... . 

On any given farm in Switzerland or Bavaria, fifty years ago, the 
master and his servants lived in abundance on the produce of their 
ground without machinery, and exchanged some of its surplus prod- 
uce for Lyons velvet and Hartz silver (produced by the unhappy 
mechanists and miners of those localities), whereof the happy peas- 
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ant made jackets and bodices, and richly adorned the same with 
precious chain-work. ... 

That is entirely healthy, happy, and wise human life. Not a 
theoretical or Utopian state at all.... 

And now examine the facts about England in this broad light. 

She has a vast quantity of ground still food-producing in corn, 
grass, cattle, or game. With that territory she educates her squire, 
or typical gentleman, and his tenantry, to whom together she owes 
all her power in the world. With another large portion of territory 
—now continually on the increase — she educates a mercenary popu- 
lation, ready to produce any quantity of bad articles to anybody’s 
order,— population which every hour that passes over them makes 
acceleratingly avaricious, immoral, and insane. In the increase of 
that kind of territory and its people, her ruin is just as certain as if 
she were deliberately exchanging her corn-growing land and her 
heaven above it for a soil of arsenic and rain of nitric acid... . 

But the root of all the mischief is not in Arkwrights or Stephen- 
sons, nor in rogues or mechanics. The real root of it is the crime of 
the squire himself... . 

The action of the squire for the last fifty years has been, broadly, 
to take the food from the ground of his estate and carry it to Lon- 
don, where he feeds with it a vast number of builders, upholsterers, 
+ « . carriage and harness makers, dressmakers, grooms, footmen, 
bad musicians, bad painters, gamblers, and harlots, and, in supply 
of the wants of these main classes, a vast number of shopkeepers of 
minor useless articles. The muscles and the time of this enormous 
population being wholly unproductive [for, of course, time spent in 
the mere process of sale is unproductive, and much more that of the 
footman and groom; while that of the vulgar upholsterer, jeweller, 
fiddler, and painter, etc., is not only unproductive, but mischievous], 
the entire mass of this London population. do nothing whatever 
either to feed or clothe themselves. . .. 

Now, the peasants might still be able to supply this enormous 
town population with food (in the form of the squire’s rent); but it 
cannot, without machinery, supply the flimsy dresses, toys, metal 
work, and other rubbish belonging to their accursed life. Hence, 
over the whole country, the sky is blackened and the air made pesti- 
lent, to supply London and other such towns with their iron railings, 
vulgar upholstery, jewels, toys, liveries, lace, and other means of dissi- 
pation and dishonor of life. Gradually, the country people cannot 
even supply food to the voracity of the vicious centre; and it is nec- 
essary to import food from other countries, giving in exchange any 
kind of commodity we can attract their itching desires for and pro- 
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duce by machinery. The tendency of the entire national energy is, 
therefore, to approximate more and more to the state of a squirrel in 
a cage, or a'turnspit in a wheel, fed by foreign masters with nuts and 
dog’s-meat. 


And again and again Ruskin terms these servants and 
mechanics and miners slaves,—slaves of the farmers and 
the landlords, to whom they must go for things of real 
value, products of pure air, water, and earth; slaves of 
the artist, to whom they go for works of real value, pro- 
ducing admiration, hope, and love. 

And elsewhere Mr. Ruskin gives us a shorter phrase, 
which, while it were quite unjust to call it an epitome of 
all this, may yet serve as a catchword: “ The greatness 
of England does not consist in coal.... I wish still to 
keep her fields green and her cheeks red.” 

So much for the broad view, the national point of view. 
And now for distribution and the social system. Such 
fortunes (Time and Tide, letter xv.) as are now the 
prizes of commerce can be made only in one of three 
ways,— by obtaining command over the labor of multitudes 
of other men and taxing it for our own profit, by treas- 
ure-trove (as of mines, useful vegetable products, and the 
like, in circumstances putting them under our own exclu- 
sive control), and by speculation (commercial gambling). 
And, as to spending, a man’s power over his property is, 
at the widest range of it, fivefold. It is power of Use for 
himself, Administration to others, Ostentation, Destruc- 
tion, or Bequest; and possession is in use only, which for 
each man is sternly limited. He would have us spend in 
food, in clothing, in beauty of surroundings, in healthy 
play, in land, both for use and (within limits) for beauty, 
and indefinitely in art, but not employ labor in mere 
domestic service, nor in ostentation, nor in brutal or 
debasing work, which should be left to the lowest and to 
criminals. 

Ruskin thinks that all ill things work together for fur- 
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ther ill, that it is not by chance that productive labor 
(which is mostly agriculture, good weaving, and art) is far 
more difficult to engross or accaparize, that it also leads 
both to things of real value and to health of body and soul, 
that it both does away poverty and strengthens and bet- 
ters the character; and that the “moral element” for 
which he is sneered at is still the economic right. His 
reasoning in this is strikingly of a piece with passages in 
Spencer’s Man versus the State : — 


It is always the interest of both master and servant that the work 
should be rightly done and a just price obtained for it; but, in the 
division of profits, the gain of the one may or may not be the loss of 
the other. It is not the master’s interest to pay wages so low as to 
leave the men sickly and depressed, nor the workman’s interest to be 
paid high wages if the smallness of the master’s profit hinders him 
from enlarging his business or conducting it in a safe and liberal 
way; ... and the varieties of circumstances which influence these re- 
ciprocal interests are so endless that all endeavor to deduce rules of 
action from balance of expediency is in vain. And it is meant to be 
in vain.... No man ever knew, or can know, what will be the ultimate 
result to himself or to others of any given line of conduct; but every man 
may know, and most of us do know, what is a just and unjust act. 


Laissez faire, we might say, Mr. Ruskin, after all? No, 
he would reply, faites faire. “The essential thing for 
all creatures is to be made to do right. How they are 
made to do it does not matter, by pleasant promises or 
hard necessities,” — by education, if you can, but, if not, 
then boldly by the whip, by government. “It has been 
the great error of modern intelligence to mistake science 
for education. You do not educate a man by telling him 
what he knew not, but by making him what he was not.” 


IV. 

So we are brought to Ruskin’s social scheme,— both 
those things he would do in the world as it now exists 
and those he would do in his St. George’s Utopia. It 
must be dismissed in a few words. 
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Writing in 1874, to give an abstract of the first seven 
letters in Fors, he says, “ Men’s prosperity is in their own 
hands, and no forms of government are in themselves of 
the least use.” And, again, in 1871, “I am, and my father 
was before me, a violent Tory of the old school.” And, 
again, in Munera Pulveris (p. 88): “ Note finally that all 
effectual advancement towards this true felicity of the 
human race must be by individual, not public effort. Cer- 
tain general measures may aid, certain revised laws guide, 
such advancement; but the measure and law which have 
first to be determined are those of each man’s home.” 
But (and for the necessity of this but, as well as for the 
curious instruction to be gained by comparing two writers 
herein radically disagreeing and yet with many ideas and 
aims in common, the reader may be referred to Spencer’s 
Man versus the State), in Time and Tide, he said,— 


The Americans as a nation set their trust in liberty and in equal- 
ity, of which I detest the one and deny the possibility of the other ; 
and because, also, as a nation, they are wholly undesirous of Rest, 
and incapable of it; irreverent of themselves both in the present and 
in the future; discontented with what they are, yet having no ideal of 
anything which they desire to become, as the tide of the troubled sea- 
when it cannot rest. 


Yet in modern place, in Herbert Spencer’s parlance, as 
between English radicals and individualist conservatives, 
as between Bismarck and German national liberals, Amer- 
icans are Tories in the main. So Ruskin says again: — 


If there be any one point insisted on throughout my works more 
frequently than another, that one point is the impossibility of equal- 
ity. My continual aim has been to show the eternal superiority of 
some men to others, sometimes even of one man to all others; and to 
show also the advisability of appointing more such persons or person 
to guide, to lead, or, on occasion, even to compel and subdue their 
inferiors. ... 

Government and co-operation are in all things the laws of life; 
anarchy and competition, the laws of death. 
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[And, again,] instead of saying you have a right to a thing, it will 
serve to clear your minds to say, in future, you deserve a thing. ... 
Of all attainable liberties, then, be sure first to strive for leave to 
be useful. Independence you had better cease to talk of; for you 
- are dependent, not only on every act of people whom you never heard 
of who are living around you, but on every past act of what has been 
dust for a thousand years. 


In short, Ruskin is a socialist, a socialist, indeed, of 
Bismarck’s school, and not a democratic one, but still a 
socialist. Yet some things may be learned from those 
that he would have us do; for the what may be attempted 
by any individualist, it is only in the how that we diverge. 
And, indeed, Ruskin himself, in his St. George’s Guild, has 
sought to work in what we all may admit to be the proper 
way, by voluntary action. And, if he has failed in this 
concrete attempt, it is for forgetting what he himself has 
elsewhere well set forth: that one man cannot find both 
the word and the deed, that the word must be found long 
ages ere the world is ready for the deed. Just as he him- 
self has taken interest and dividends, while not believing 
in them, and has said that rent, though wrong, had for 
the present better be allowed, so even we, who disagree 
with much, may yet hope to see the truth that may be in 
his teaching broaden,— from precept to example, and from 
example to custom, and from custom even to law, not by 
State experiment, but by individual education, education 
in Ruskin’s own sense, teaching men to do good work 
only, and that honestly; in his own words, “to be brave 
for the help of Man, and just for the love of God.” 

Insensibly, inevitably, we recur to Ruskin as a moralist ; 
and it is perhaps in this capacity that posterity will chiefly 
take him. Let us, nevertheless, recapitulate what merits 
we have found in his political economy, to which alone 
this article has, so far as possible, been limited. We are 
likely to see with the practical failure of St. George’s 
Guild a reaction against its master; and also from the 
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irritability and exaggeration that may accompany his clos- 
ing years, and from his mental infirmities, an argument 
drawn by the dull against the sanity and truth of the 
teaching of his health and youth. In a letter written 
February 8, 1880 (Fors, No. 4, New Series), Ruskin seems 
to feel this, and asks the world to forgive him for his im- 
agination, for his poetry, for his caprice of style, his 
digressions, his egotism, and for his going mad. 


They [the doctors] made and still make my friends more anxious 
about me than there is occasion for, which anxiety I partly regret, as 
it pains them; but much more if it makes them more doubtful than 
they used to be (which, for some, is saying a good deal) of the “ truth 
and soberness” of Fors itself, throughout every syllable of which, 
hitherto written, the reader will find one consistent purpose and per- 
fectly conceived system, far more deeply founded than any bruited 
about under their founders’ names; including in its balance one vast 
department of human skill,— the arts,— which the vulgar economists 
are wholly incapable of weighing, and a yet more vast realm of human 
enjoyment,— the spiritual affections,— which materialist thinkers are 
alike incapable of imagining: a system not mine nor Kant’s nor 
Comte’s, but that which Heaven has taught every true man’s heart, 
and proved by every true man’s work, from the beginning of time to 
this day.... 

All this effort or play of personal imagination is utterly distinct 
from the teaching of Fors, though I thought at the time its confes- 
sion innocent. ... 

The doctors said that I went mad, this time two years ago, from 
overwork. I had not been then working more than usual, and what 
was usual with me had become easy. But I went mad because noth- 
ing came of my work. People would have understood my falling 
crazy if they had heard that the manuscripts on which I had spent 
seven years of my old life had all been used to light the fire with, 
like Carlyle’s first volume of the French Revolution. But they could 
not understand that I should be the least annoyed, far less fall ill in 
a frantic manner, because, after I had got them published, nobody 
believed a word of them. Yet the first calamity would only have 
been misfortune, the second (the enduring calamity under which I 
toil) is humiliation, resisted necessarily by a dangerous and lonely 
pride. 
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Premising, therefore, that we will not consider all his 
writings madness should Mr. Ruskin be next year insane, 
let us recapitulate what we have found. 

We have found that the one great change he has 
wrought into orthodox economy—a change not to be 
neglected nor forgotten in the future—is in the element 
of value and in the other economic conceptions of which 
it is a factor, such as wealth, riches, and productive labor. 
Other ordinary economic questions Mr. Ruskin has treated 
with varying success: some, instructively, like money, 
riches, and debt; some, doubtfully, like interest, rent, and 
land. In so far as it is not original, his writing seems 
to be based on the classics and the French physiocrats of 
the last century. In so far as Mr. Ruskin has transcended 
the scope marked out for him by Smith and Mill, he 
has written always suggestively, with originality, and fre- 
quently with logic and force; and, in both these fields of 
study, he has been in general consonance with the lines 
of the general economic thought of his time. For one 
thing, he has, as it seems, most notably of all who have 
attacked it, overthrown and destroyed that figment of the 
orthodox imagination, the “economic man.” 

Even in his most widely advertised and popularly dis- 
trusted antipathy to steam and manufactures, he is not 
now out of step with the van of modern thought. Others 
than Ruskin have appreciated the national evil, many 
others have felt the social evil, of a purely manufacturing 
civilization, of huge mills and factory towns. John Ran- 
dolph said that he so hated manufactures that he “would 
travel three miles out of his road to kick a sheep”; and 
this is but a picturesque exaggeration of what, in Ran- 
dolph a prejudice, has become with others a belief. Many 
social philosophers, with broad enough minds to see with 
Carlyle that that yet may be slavery to which nature as 
a last word contemptuously throws a bag of gold, have 
deplored, while they failed to see an escape from, the 
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massed humanity of the cotton mill, the foul congestions 
of the factory town. Many “practical” men have not 
failed to think and say that the slaves of steam, the vast 
aggregations of working units, who hopelessly, monoto- 
nously, serve in petty ways the master Power, are in 
danger of having their bodies degraded, their ambitions 
stifled, their hearts corrupted, and their souls debased. 
A friend of the writer lately made a long journey with 
a carload of criminals, condemned to imprisonment for 
life. What, he was asked, was the most common expres- 
sion of their faces and their characters? Not, he replied, 
that they were born different from others, but that no 
work had ever been set before them by which their ambi- 
tions were aroused. Now, this cannot be said of a nation, 
even in the so-called barbarous times, of shepherds, sol- 
diers, sailors, nor to-day of artists, artificers, individual 
trades. Thus it is that, despite Ruskin’s trend to social- 
ism, the secret of his thought on the silk-worm civilization 
of modern England is that it enslaves the individual and 
destroys his soul. 

In his general social scheme, Mr. Ruskin has been less 
practical, and at the best can be hardly called more than 
interesting and suggestive, His logic and general cogency 
are damaged by a certain cloudiness and inconsistency 
between his ideas of property and rights to land, of prog- 
ress by education or individual effort and progress by 
State socialism, which, in his case, means despotic govern- 
ment. Yet even here he is hardly out of touch with the 
much advertised German or “ historical” school. 

His imagination and his humor pardoned, his digres- 
sions and unpractical speculations overlooked, it may be 
fair to say that the rest of his economic writing present 
thinkers may do well to read; for, though the future 
political economy may not build from him directly, yet it 
will be rather with Ruskin’s earth than with Ricardo’s 
straw that its bricks for building shall be made. 

F. J. Stimson. 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 





In the course of the discussion on Mr. Goschen’s budget for 
the current year, he made a statement as to the present value 
of the shares in the Suez Canal owned by the English govern- 
ment. It will be remembered that Mr. Disraeli’s government 
in 1875 paid for the 176,62 shares about £4,000,000. At the 
present rates, Mr. Goschen pointed out, the shares are worth 
£10,500,000, so that the use to be made of the property when 
the government comes into the full enjoyment of the dividends 
is now an important question. Mr. Goschen was of opinion 
that it might be turned to account in solving the financial 
problems connected with the national defences. Investments 
made by government are not so uniformly fortunate as to 
make this case uninteresting. Its peculiarity is also height- 
ened by the fact that, when the purchase was made, the real 
value of the shares was seriously questioned by those most 
accustomed to estimate such property. Of this evidence may 
be found in the comments made on the purchase by the Hceon- 
omist, December 4, 1875. The same issue contains a full state- 
ment of the details of the purchase. 





Tue twentieth annual meeting of delegates from the vari- 
ous British co-operative societies was held at Dewsbury in 
May. The usual figures, based on the returns to the Registrar, 
were presented, and showed the same slow though steady 
progress which has been going on during the last twenty 
years. The figures for 1886 and 1887 were, in round numbers: 


Number 
of Societies. Members. Shares. Sales, Profits. 
1886 1,409 912,000 £9,504,000 £32,533,000 £3,136,000 
1887 1,432 946,000 £10,012,000 £34,190,000 £3,193,000 


Almost the whole of these large transactions, as will be 
readily understood, was carried on by distributive societies. 
One unexpected fact was ascertained from the replies to a 
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question which was sent out this year for the first time. The 
question related to the extent to which credit was given; and 
it appeared that, of 1,255 societies in Great Britain, no less 
than 721 gave credit in some form. It was stated that, in the 
course of 1887, fourteen new societies for production in Eng- 
land had registered, and one in Scotland. In 1886, the total 
number registered had been thirty-eight in England and four 
in Scotland. But these returns have never made clear how 
many of the societies registered as productive societies are 
real experiments in that direction. Several attempts at co- 
operation in agriculture were noted, but none could be spoken 
of in a hopeful tone. The Assington Farming Association, 
of which much has been heard in economic literature in recent 
years, still reports a loss, though not so great a one as in past 
years. The loss for 1887 was £87, against an average of £310 
for the three years preceding. 

Not the least noteworthy event of the congress was the 
discussion of two papers on the relations which should exist 
between wholesale societies and societies for production. One 
of these papers argued that the former should aid the produc- 
tive societies. The other advised them to maintain relations 
of perfect independence. In the lively debate on these papers, 
it appeared that the present relations between these two 
classes of associations are strained. The wholesale societies 
alleged that the productive associations often did not make 
the grade of articles wanted by the customers of the wholesale 
societies, and that, moreover, they had not always been faith- 
ful to their agreements. On the other hand, it was charged 
that the wholesale societies had not aided the productive 
societies with capital; and it was also said — though it is not 
easy to see how this bears on the precise question in debate — 
that they did not completely carry out co-operative principles, 
because, with the exception of the Scottish wholesale, they 
gave no share in profits to their employees. The general feel- 
ing was strongly against the attitude of “perfect indepen- 
dence ” and strongly in favor of aid to the productive societies 
from the capital and connections of the wholesale societies. 
The ground for this feeling was very likely the belief expressed 
by one delegate: that, if something of this sort were not done, 
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“the death-rate would be equal to the birth-rate among their 
productive societies.” 


Some remarkable facts as to the probabilities of success in 
a New England manufacturing town were given by Hon. J. H. 
Walker, of Worcester, Massachusetts, in an address delivered 
by him before the Young Men’s Christian Association of that 
city in March last. Mr. Walker’s subject was “ Opportunities 
in Life open to Young Men, and Conditions of Success”; and, 
in presenting it, he gave the following results of an investiga- 
tion conducted with personal knowledge of individuals and 
their history : — 


The number of individuals engaged in the eight leading manufactur- 
ing industries in Worcester in 1840 was 30: — 

28 began as journeymen. 

2 only were sons of manufacturers. 

14 of the 30 failed. 

14 died or retired from business, with property. 

Only 3 of the sons of the 30 now have any property, or died leav- 
ing any. 


The number of individuals engaged in the ten leading manufacturing 
industries in 1850 was 75, of whom 68 began as journeymen. 

6 only were sons of manufacturers. 

41 of the 75 failed. 

30 died or retired, with property. 

Only 6 of the sons of the 75 now have any property, or died leav- 
ing any. 


The number of individuals engaged in the eleven leading manufactur- 
ing industries in 1860 was 107, of whom 

101 were journeymen. 

6 only were sons of manufacturers. 

43 of the 107 failed. 

60 died or retired, with property. 

8 only of the sons of the 107 now have any property, or died leav- 
ing any. 


The number of individuals engaged in the ten leading manufacturing 
interests in 1878 was 176, of whom 

162 began as journeymen. 

15 only were sons of manufacturers. 

[This is too recent a date to complete the statistics, as the history is 
not yet made. | 
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The remarkable statement as to the small proportion of 
manufacturers who are succeeded by their sons is vouched for 
by Mr. Walker, as regards Worcester, from his own knowledge. 


In the Zconomist for June 16 and 23 may be found some 
discussion by correspondents of a proposed gold standard for 
India. The present scheme comes from Mr. Leslie Probyn, 
for many years an Indian financial officer. Starting from the 
accepted theory that a great amount of gold has been ab- 
sorbed by India in the course of a generation, and practically 
withdrawn from circulation, Mr. Probyn seeks for some means 
of making this gold a basis of currency without disturbing 
the silver circulation. He proposes to this end that the 
Indian mint should convert gold for all comers into standard 
bars, worth £1,875 each, and that four bars should be a legal 
tender for 100,000 rupees. The owner of the gold thus con- 
verted into legal tender bars may, at his option, receive from 
the government in their stead a note or certificate redeemable 
in gold bars or in silver rupees, as he may prefer. The goV- 
ernment is also to receive at its offices gold in small quan- 
tities as well as large, and to give in exchange silver rupees or 
rupee notes at the rate of one rupee for 1s. 6d.; and the mint 
is then to be closed for all coinage except on government 
account. 

The scheme appears to contemplate making the rupee a 
token currency by limiting the coinage to government account, 
and holding it in a fixed relation to gold bullion, which would 
be the real standard. In Mr. Probyn’s opinion, it is essential 
that this standard should be in the form of bars rather than of 
a gold coinage. The latter he believes would be hoarded on 
a great scale, and would defeat the object. The proposed 
deposit of bars he believes would call out a large amount of 
gold now invisible and idle, and make it available in a form 
not inviting for private hoards. 

The effect of the proposed measure, however, on the habits 
of hoarding among the native populations is a point on which 
there is a sharp difference of opinion. In this as in every 
other Indian question there is a controlling psychological ele- 
ment, which no amount of reasoning or experience can ever 
make completely intelligible to a Western mind. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS. 


I have been gratified to find in the April number of this 
Journal what purports to be a review of my Assay on the 
Distribution of Products, by Mr. Frederick B. Hawley. I 
have been hoping that some competent person, possessing suf- 
ficient leisure, would take up the line of investigation under- 
taken by myself and presented by me as a partial and not 
fully conclusive statement, who would attempt to measure 
by some other method than my own the probable annual 
product of this country, the average proportion to each per- 
son occupied for gain, and the probable savings or additions 
to capital in a normal year. I have been more anxious for 
this, since my book is now passing into a fourth edition and 
is attaining a wide circulation. 

But I am not content with Mr. Hawley’s review, for the 
reason that it is quite apparent that he has not carefully read 
the essay which he undertakes to review. The evidence of 
this is very clear. For instance, after giving one of my tables, 
he says, “ The total commercial product is estimated from the 
census returns, a difficult matter, as in those returns many 
values are counted twice or more; i.e., first as raw materials, 
and then as part of the value of the finished goods, and values 
are computed at wholesale; whereas, for the purpose of this 
comparison, they must be computed at retail prices.” 

Now, it happens that I distinctly state in the book that Z 
have not estimated the commercial product from the census re- 
turns, that I reached my conclusions by the application of en- 
tirely different methods; and I express the same reason for noé 
depending upon the census returns which Mr. Hawley gives, 
merely making use of them as far as they would go, to show 
that they came probably to the same result. Mr. Hawley 
accepts the result in part and apparently agrees with me as 
to the actual wage-fund or that part of the annual product 
which is distributed in the form of wages. He does not give 
his own reasons or methods of justifying these figures and I 
am therefore unable to determine whether his concurrence is 
of any value or not. 
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The point on which Mr. Hawley differs with me is in the 
assignment of only ten per cent. as the addition to the capital 
of the nation. Herein, again, he shows that he has not read 
the essay or taken cognizance of my figures. He substitutes 
a computation of his own, in which he makes a guess unsus- 
tained by any authority, as to the income of the capitalist 
class. He has entirely failed to observe that I have stated 
that the income of capitalists, or employers, and middle-men 
comes to a much larger sum than the actual addition to the 
capital of the nation. A large part of their income is distrib- 
uted by them among other wage earners than those engaged 
in primary production, by whom its value is consumed, 

The computation which Mr. Hawley sets up is slightly 
amusing. He observes that in the list of occupations of the 
people of the United States “there are something over 4,000,- 
00 persons employed in professional and personal service, the 
value of whose labor does not appear in the value of any ma- 
terial product whatever.” These persons, as he guesses, sell 
their service at an average of $300 a year. “This,” he says, 
“would give us a sum for personal service amounting to 
$1,200,000,000, which is just as much a part of the yearly 
product of the nation as the $10,000,000,000 of material prod- 
ucts recognized by Mr. Atkinson.” 

He then computes $800,000,000 as the service of wealth,— 
i.¢., “horses and animals kept for pleasure, railways and tele- 
graph companies to the extent in which they are used for 
other than business purposes, together with the services per- 
formed for us by various other forms of accumulated wealth” ; 
and having thus made a guess amounting to $1,200,000,000 
and $800,000,000, or in the aggregate to $2,000,000,000, he 
adds this sum to my computation of the annual product, and 
assigns it as an increment of addition on capital, or whatever 
else he may call it. That is to say, Uncle Sam, omitting odd 
millions, makes a product worth $10,000 a year in all: of this, 
according to my figures, he saves $1,000, and adds it to his 
capital. “Oh, no,” says Mr. Hawley, “he employs several 
servants, keeps horses for pleasure, and rides in a palace car, 
all of which we must compute at $2,000 a year; and this forms 
a part of his income, and must be added to his gains.” 
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This is an invention for which Mr. Hawley ought certainly 
to apply for a patent. If he can instruct a man whose income 
is $10,000 a year, and who barely succeeds in saving $1,000, 
how to add to his capital $2,000 a year for what he has spent 
for domestic service, for pleasure horses, and the like, I think 
he would be able to get a very large income from the use of 
his patent. For myself, I am unable to conceive where the 
money is to come from for “services which are based on no 
material product whatever.” 

It is wholly consistent with the position taken by myself 
that a capitalist shall receive ten thousand dollars worth of the 
annual product as his income ; that he and his family shall ex- 
pend seven thousand dollars worth for subsistence ; that he 
shall spend two thousand dollars for professional and personal 
service; and that he shall save, or add to his capital, only one 
thousand dollars. The last sum represents the gain, or addi- 
tion to the capital, of the nation through the intervention of 
this man. The whole ten thousand dollars worth comes out of 
the gross annual product, whatever it may have been in its 
total value. The capitalist has directed the distribution of 
nine thousand dollars worth in a way in which it has been 
consumed by himself and those who serve him; while ten 
per cent., or one thousand dollars worth, has been directed by 
him in such a way as to add so much to capital which will be- 
come a force in future production. 

I had intended to send a more complete rejoinder to Mr. 
Hawley’s review of what he has incorrectly assumed to be the 
substance of my essay; but, in undertaking it, I have been led 
into an extension of the work of such a kind that it would 
have been hardly suitable for the Journal. A series of arti- 
cles suggested by this review of Mr. Hawley’s will therefore 
soon appear in the Forum. 


Yours very truly, 
Epwarp ATKINSON. 


Boston, June 14, 1888. 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND WAGES: A REJOINDER.* 


Having no taste for mere controversy, I propose to leave 
my share in the issue between the old and new theories of 
wages and profits to stand, in the main, as it now stands. My 
object in troubling the readers of this journal again is not to 
rebut in detail the replies of Professor Marshall and President 
Walker, but to say a few words that seem to be called for by 
way of clearing up the true issues in the case. For the rest, 
I gladly leave those who have honored me by reading my 
former paper to decide for themselves how far the replies con- 
stitute a satisfactory defence of the new doctrines. 


Mr. Marshall selects for reply two points,—one under the 
head of wages, the other under profits. In relation to wages, 
he cites the noted passage in which Cairnes contends that, 
under certain conditions, “the wages fund may contract as the 
supply of labor expands.” It is no concern of mine to defend 
Cairnes. While his proposition, as he puts it, is incontroverti- 
ble, it seems to me to relate, not to practical affairs, but to a 
purely hypothetical case.t On the practical question involved, 
I am in agreement with Mr. Marshall, though for a reason 
different from his. How he should have taken this for “the 
crucial point of difference between us,” I am at a loss to see. 
The chief objection I urged against his theory of wages is its 
want of accordance with the plain facts of the case. One of 
the most elementary facts of wage-paying is that wages are 
drawn, by the act of saving, from every sort of income,— 


*See “ The Source of Business Profits,” by 
F. A. Walker, in this journal, April, 1887; 
“The Theory of Business Profits,’’ by 
Alfred Marshall, tbid., July, 1887; 
“ Theory of Business Profits,” by 
S. M. Macvane, ébid., October, 1887; 
“The Rate of Interest and the Laws of Distribution,” by 
Sidney Webb, idid., January, 1888; 
Alfred Marshall, ibid., January, 1888; 
** A Reply to Mr. Macvane: On the Source of Business Profits,” by 
F. A. Walker, ibid., April, 1888. 
t Cairnes is speaking of a case in which the number of laborers increases 
without increase of capital. Such a case is very unlikely to arise, since the attend- 
ant fall of wages tends of itself to stimulate employers to increased saving. 


“Wages and Profits,” by 
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from rents, interest, earnings of management, and even from 
ordinary wages, as well as from the replaced principal of old 
accumulations. Yet Mr. Marshall attempts to find the meas- 
ure of wages at any particular time by a process which leaves 
no room for new savings, thus going far beyond the extremest 
form of the wages-fund doctrine in the direction of stereotyping 
the volume of wages once for all. If the only source of wages 
be what he calls the wages-and-profits-fund, and if wages be 
determined by “sharing” this fund according to economic 
law, then the aggregate of wages can never change. Here it 
is that, as I tried to show, the really crucial point of difference 
lies between Mr. Marshall and myself; and I supposed that, if 
he took any notice of my criticism, he would see the impor- 
tance of addressing himself to that point; yet he passes it by in 
silence. 

The point of which he does speak is of slight consequence be- 
tween us, since we agree in holding that individual wages may 
be expected to fall, when the number of laborers in a country 
is increased. We should differ, if at all, only as to the extent 
of the fall and the quickness of the recovery,— subordinate 
questions, surely. Yet, as Mr. Marshall thinks our variance at 
this point important, I will state briefly my reason for think- 
ing his defence of his position insufficient. His thesis is that, 
when new laborers arrive in a country, their labor at once 
increases the consumable products constituting the wages-and- 
profits-fund, thereby providing the means for paying their 
wages. My contention, on the other hand, is that the first 
effect of the new labor must be to increase the capital of the 
country, to provide more plant, more materials, and larger 
stocks of commodities in exchange. The increase of consum- 
able product available for wages I hold to be a comparatively 
slow process,—a result to be built up from the foundation. 
Mr. Marshall asserts that it can happen at once. He says: — 


The moment the laborer is set to work, more partly finished proc- 
esses of production are finished than would otherwise have been the 
case, more processes just begun are carried a little further, more new 
processes are begun. Though the spinner cannot get as his wages 
to-day the carpet that will be made of the yarn which he spins to-day, 
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there are pretty sure to be enough carpets in store to. meet the in- 
creased demand due to the increased aggregate of wages which, in my 
belief, there would be; and manufacturers and dealers, knowing that 
larger supplies than before are being made, will not hesitate to sell 
freely from their stocks. 


This seems to me a begging of the question. It obviously 
assumes that the productive arrangements of the country were 
on a scale adapted to a larger number of laborers than pre- 
viously were found in it. The new laborers find all the requi- 
site plant and materials awaiting their arrival. They have 
only to take their places in the system, and everything will 
move forward just as if they had always been there. 

I supposed we were discussing a case in which the industrial 
arrangements existing before the arrival of the new laborers 
were assumed to be properly adjusted to the old force of 
laborers. On that assumption,— the only assumption worth 
considering, as it seems to me,—I ask where the new laborers 
are to find the additional farms, the additional machinery ,of 
all kinds, and the additional materials in various stages of 
growth and production requisite for enabling them to add 
appreciably at once to the stream of finished products. 
Where, in Mr. Marshall’s illustration, is the spinner to find 
the wool and the machine to spin it with? Does he, after all, 
only displace another spinner? Does he only convert into 
yarn a little sooner wool that, in the regular course of things, 
would have been turned into yarn by the old spinners as rap- 
idly as new supplies came forward? Will the wool supply 
suffice for the larger force of spinners until the production of 
wool can be increased? These questions I must leave for Mr. 
Marshall to answer. If he should answer them in the way his 
theory seems to require, it is to be hoped he will state clearly 
what he regards as the limit of this elastic quality of produc- 
tive systems, whereby they may be stretched at once so as to 
accommodate additional laborers. I suspect that Mr. Marshall 
has in mind cases of slight change. He seems to confess that 
any large introduction of new laborers would break down his 
theory,— at least at the point of the food supply. If his con- 
tention be merely that slight disturbances do not count, that 
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a few scores or hundreds of new laborers added to a mass 
numbered by millions would make no appreciable difference, 
we may readily assent to the proposition; for it is applicable 
to any and every theory of wages. But our question is of 
tendency and of general principle. It is a poor rule that is 
good only for infinitesimals,— good only until a substantial 
case arises. Is it a part of Mr. Marshall’s theory that every 
substantial case is to be ruled out as catastrophic? 

Even in the mild case which Mr. Marshall contemplates, it 
ought to be obvious that, for the wages of the new-comers, 
his principle is simply that of drawing on the customary and 
necessary stock of commodities awaiting exchange. The car- 
pet-dealers may sell down their stocks to meet the case, but 
the depleted reserves of exchange must be replenished later. 
Not only so, but they must even be made greater than before, 
to correspond with the increased production under the new 
conditions. Mr. Marshall’s principle, then, does not, in the 
long run, save the laborers from loss of wages: it merely dis- 
tributes the loss over a longer period. In other words, tak- 
ing the residue theory on its own ground, it is clear that, if 
the reserves of trade be drawn upon to prevent wages from 
falling so low as they would otherwise fall, the necessity of 
filling up the reserves later must prevent wages from recover- 
ing their normal rate until some time after production has 
attained its normal flow under the new conditions. 

Putting the matter as a concrete case, I should think it 
almost axiomatic that an unforeseen * increase of ten per cent. 
in the labor of a country cannot add materially to the prod- 
ucts available for paying wages until it has first added 
(roughly) ten per cent. to the productive apparatus of the 
country, to the materials of all grades and stages, and to the 
stocks of finished products awaiting exchange. Is it to be 
supposed that the classes who save will be ready to cover this 
whole amount by additional savings, without the inducement 
of higher profits than were previously attainable? Mr. Mar- 
shall, I am aware, makes no such assertion. He admits the 

*I say “unforeseen,” because a regular or customary addition is likely to be 


discounted in advance at the expense (on the residue theory) of the former 
laborers. 
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decline of individual wages in cases of this kind. But it is 
clear that his general tone and treatment have the effect of 
giving large aid and comfort to those who deny the depen- 
dence of wages on savings. If, as he tells us, he regards the 
wages-fund theory, “not as false, but as pretentious and mis- 
leading,” it is difficult to see why he adopts a method which is 
tenable only on the assumption that the essential principle of 
the wages-fund theory is false. 

As to the subject of profits, it is unfortunate that I should 
have succeeded so poorly in my criticism of the new theory as 
to leave Mr. Marshall in doubt as to my meaning. His uncer- 
tainty leads him to restate his own position instead of meeting 
the objections to it. Perhaps he will be aided in perceiving 
the weakness of his position by observing that it involves two 
theses which consort very ill together. The first is that busi- 
ness managers, as a class, receive for their reward those certain 
quantities of wealth which are created by their own exertions 
and skill. The second is that, when skilful managers increase 
in number, the rewards of management, taking production as 
a whole, decrease. These I understand to be general proposi- 
tions, applicable to all industry, since all industry needs man- 
agement. Now, Mr. Marshall accounts for the decline of busi- 
ness earnings, when the number of capable business men 
increases, by attributing it to a decline in the value of the 
product created by each. This would be a perfectly valid way 
of accounting for a loss of earnings on the part of some man- 
agers; but it becomes absurd when used to account for a gen- 
eral decline, for so used it implies the possibility of a general 
fall of values. When certain managers incur loss of earnings 
by a decline in the value of their product, other managers 
must gain an increase of earnings. Mr. Marshall would read- 
ily see the absurdity of attributing a general fall of ordi- 
nary wages to a fall in the value of commodities. Why does 
he think it no absurdity to apply to the earnings of employers 
a doctrine that is so palpably absurd when applied to the 
earnings of their employees? Is the employer a less general 
factor in production than the laborer? Can the product 
created by one employer fall in value without a rise in the 
value of products created by other employers ? 
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I hope these questions may make the point clear. My 
object is to suggest that the second of the two theses, embody- 
ing the new theory of manager’s earnings, deprives the first of 
all validity as a general principle. The two taken together 
reduce themselves, in my humble judgment, to the mere tru- 
ism that the skilful business man renders highly important 
services in production, and is ordinarily able to command a 
return proportioned to the effectiveness of his monopoly. But 
this is a doctrine as applicable to skilful lawyers and musicians, 
who take no part in production, as it is to employers of pro- 
ductive labor. For this and other reasons, I cannot regard 
the new theory, in its present form at least, as a very valuable 
contribution to economic science. 


Passing now to President Walker’s article in the last number 
of this journal, I wish to say at the outset that nothing could 
have been farther from my intention than to say anything per- 
sonally grievous regarding Mr. Walker’s writings on these sub- 
jects. What I said of his account of the wages-fund theory was 
not couched as a personal charge of misrepresentation. I am 
surprised and pained to see that it has been so construed by 
him. I simply said that, for my own part, I had never under- 
stood the wages-fund theory to assert or even to imply any 
such absurdities as he attributed to it. If this constitutes a 
personal grievance, I am profoundly sorry, because I see no 
way of withdrawing or even greatly modifying the statement. 
Surely, those who adhere to the general principle of the wages- 
fund must have the liberty of interpreting the doctrine in 
their own way, and of defending it against unreasonable con- 
struction, whether at the hands of unwise friends or hostile 
critics. Mr. Walker seems to hold that we are bound for all 
time by every statement, however inconsiderate, and every 
inference, however unwarranted, found in the writings of those 
who uphold the general theory. Not only so, but he seems to 
argue that we are bound to accept a hostile and, as it seems 
to me, highly strained construction of what the expounders of 
the theory have written. This would be to make an end of 
scientific progress. If it be demonstrable that the funda- 
mental doctrine upheld by the older economists under the 
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name of the wages-fund is, after all, the true and essential prin- 
ciple in the law of wages, it cannot be wise to reject even 
a “patched and revamped” statement of the doctrine. 

Space would fail me here to explain in full my grounds for 
thinking Mr. Walker’s account of the wages-fund theory inad- 
equate and unfair to the distinguished and clear-headed men 
of the past generation, who gave the theory a place in political 
economy.* Those writers present the theory not as “a frag- 
ment, isolated, discontinuous with the rest of economics,” 
though Professor Marshall ascribes this character to it. They 
conceived it rather, in my understanding of them, as an inte- 
gral part of a whole scheme of related doctrines. In their 
treatment, it presupposes and is built upon their antecedent 
account of production and its three necessary agents,— land, 
labor, and capital. It includes, therefore, on the side of labor 
every circumstance that affects the supply of laborers. It pre- 
supposes on the side of capital all that has been said regarding 
its uses in production and the law of its increase. All the 
motives and circumstances that influence men favorably or un- 
favorably in the accumulation and use of savings are thus 
taken into account and made part of the case. Clearly, there- 
fore, the theory takes full cognizance of the productiveness of 
industry,—less obtrusively, I admit, but no less effectively, 
than the rival theory does. It looks to present production, on 
the one hand, as supplying the source and, in a way, the limit 
of savings. It looks to future production, on the other hand, 
as furnishing the motive and opportunity for the profitable use 
of savings in hiring productive labor. Also, it posits human 


“If it were necessary to characterize Mr. Walker’s account, I should speak of 
it rather as a failure to present the theory than as a case of misrepresentation. 
His war is waged less with the theory itself than with certain absurd consequences 
which he alleges to flow from it. His budget of quotations from wages-fund writ- 
ers are all perfectly accurate; but they do not, they could not, convey a just view 
of the theory. The wages-fund doctrine is much too complicated to be expressed 
by picking out here a sentence and there a phrase from those who have written 
about it. It is in fact a peculiarly unsuitable matter for treatment in that way, 
especially when the clippings are taken from passages in which the writers, 
desiring to emphasize this or that phase or supposed consequence of the theory, 
state their point more forcibly or with less of qualification than the true pro- 
portions of the case demanded. It would be tolerably safe to set out with the 
assumption that the old economists were not fools, and that, even when their 
words may seem to bear a construction at variance with common sense, they 
probably did not intend them in that particular way. 
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intelligence striving by self-denial and good management to 
turn the situation to best account, but limited and held in 
check by the ever-present temptation to immediate spending 
and enjoyment. 

Taken thus in organic connection with the principles which 
it presupposes and on which it is built; taken as, in my under- 
standing of them, the older economists conceived it,— the 
wages-fund theory, instead of being a disjointed fragment, iso- 
lated, discontinuous with the rest of economics, becomes rather 
an inseparable part and necessary outgrowth of the elementary 
principles of the science. To take it as an independent, self- 
existing theory is, in my poor judgment, to fail in compre- 
hending it. It is not surprising that those who take it so 
should argue as if the wages-fund at any time were supposed 
to be fixed by physical law and to be disbursed with as little 
regard to circumstances as is shown by the falling rain. Mr. 
Walker, for example, thinks it implies that wages are “alto- 
gether irrespective of the industrial quality, the skill, energy, 
temperance, frugality, of the laboring population”; that “the 
possessor of capital is under an economic necessity to employ 
labor”; that “only one of the three factors of production — 
namely, capital — has to do with the problem of wages”; that, 
“if the laborer does not seek his interest, his interest will seek 
him, and will find him”; and much else of equal absurdity.* 

These misconceptions —for such I think them to be —are 
perhaps accounted for by two facts or defects in the ordinary 
exposition of the wages-fund theory. In the first place, the 
exposition is usually too much restricted to the law of normal 
wages,— wages in a given industrial situation, which is re- 
garded, for the purpose in hand, as constant. Too much is 
left for the reader, at least for the careless reader, to do in 
the way of adjusting the theory to changing conditions. It is 


* Another striking sentence might be added to Mr. Walker’s supposed corolla- 
ries of the wages-fund theory, to the effect that the laborers are certain to receive 
the whole amount of the fund, whether they work or not ; for has not Mill said 
“this amount, and no less, they cannot but obtain.” Has it never occurred to 
Mr. Walker that by the exercise of a little perverse ingenuity his own theory may 
be made to yield a few similar economic gems? For example, “The advocate of 
the residue theory virtually maintains that somebody is under an economic neces- 
sity to hire every laborer, and to pay him the equivalent of his product less rent 
and interest.” Such constructions may be amusing, but they are poor arguments. 
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clearly enough implied in the fundamental conception that any 
change in the industrial conditions produces a new case and 
a new determination of the wages fund; but, if the founders 
of political economy had foreseen how much trouble some of 
their readers would have in trying to apply a rule of normal 
wages to changing and therefore abnormal conditions, they 
would doubtless have seen the wisdom of paying more atten- 
tion to market wages. Their work as it stands must be ad- 
mitted to have an air of somewhat greater rigidity than belongs 
to the law of wages in actual life. Yet it is, on the whole, 
work based on a sound and just conception of the principles 
governing wages. It lays a good foundation for later builders, 
and as such deserves, in my opinion, our full and grateful 
recognition. 

The other defect in most expositions of wages arises from 
not sufficiently distinguishing the savings, which constitute the 
wages-fund, from the working capital required by the very 
nature of civilized production. Wages are not a necessity of 
industry, but are due to special social conditions. It is no 
necessary condition of production that the whole burden of 
waiting for the natural rewards of labor should be borne by 
a few. Wages are an incident of the inequalities of wealth, 
or of waiting capacity, among men. Those who will not or 
cannot submit to the long waiting demanded by the laws of 
production and the difficulties of exchange, must accept what 
their more fortunate or more thrifty neighbors are willing to 
offer for their labor. Wages therefore depend directly on 
savings; and, strictly, the only use of savings is to pay wages. 
To give the name of capital to savings is virtually to regard 
the wage-receiver not as a man engaged in production, but as 
an animal to be used by those who are so engaged, and needing 
food and shelter at the hands of his employer, just as horses 
need fodder. Political economy ought not to view production 
from the employer’s stand-point exclusively. We should gain 
much in clearness, it seems to me, by restricting the term 
“capital” to the necessary apparatus of production and ex- 
change, to those things that would be necessary for carrying 
on production and exchange even if every laborer waited the 
full period for the natural reward of his labors. We should, 
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in that event, give up saying that wages depend on capital, or 
on circulating capital,— phrases that require too much help from 
the context and from the reader’s reflection, in order to become 
intelligible. Since the only part of wealth influencing wages 
at any time is the portion of finished products (or of purchas- 
ing power) offered for labor, the simple and accurate expres- 
sion would seem to be that wages depend on savings. There 
is, of course, a very intimate connection between savings and 
true capital. Savings are wealth seeking to become capital. 
They may be regarded as potential capital, since, where there 
are laborers willing to be hired, the man who has savings may 
easily obtain true capital in return for wages. But the readi- 
ness with which savings may be converted into true capital 
ought not to make us lose sight of the obvious and important dis- 
tinction between the two. Failure to bring out the distinction 
clearly and observe it carefully has given rise to most of the 
objections raised against the wages-fund theory, as well as to 
most of the careless writing about it, which Mr. Marshall finds 
so misleading. 

Mr. Walker resents the imputation of wavering in his state- 
ments regarding the advance of wages from savings. I must 
frankly confess that, even with the help of the explanations in 
his reply, I am unable to comprehend clearly his precise posi- 
tion on the question. He professes to see nothing ambiguous 
or illogical in the double proposition that wages are, in fact, 
paid in advance out of savings, yet are in economic theory 
paid out of the laborer’s own product. In any but a loose fig- 
urative sense, the second of these statements seems to me to 
be a contradiction of the first; for, surely, the laborers are not 
paid twice, first out of savings and later out of product. Does 
the double statement perhaps mean that wages are advanced 
(to the laborers) out of savings, but are, in economic theory, 
paid (back to the employer) out of product? If so, it becomes 
at once clear and incontrovertible. But, thus understood, it 
is clearly nothing but the old doctrine, somewhat obscured by 
needless enigma of statement; so that one must hesitate in sug- 
gesting this as the true rendering. The claim of novelty or of 
discovery for so trite a principle would, however, be a suita- 
ble mate for several other claims advanced on behalf of the 
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new school; for example, the claim of exclusive property in 
the doctrine that men employ laborers, not to disburse a fund 
of which they may be in possession, but in order to make 
profit for themselves through the product. 

As to the cases cited by Mr. Walker in which employers col- 
lect the proceeds of the labor before paying wages, two things 
are to be said. In the first place, the cases are, for the most 
part, not taken from ordinary productive industry. They 
are employees of railroad and express companies, servants in 
boarding-houses, actors, opera singers, ballet dancers, etc. 
In the second place, Mr. Walker does not, even in these in- 
stances, take the whole case into account. If he would consider 
how far wages are advanced in the railroad business, he must 
begin at the beginning; i.e. with the building of the road- 
bed, the making and laying of the rails, and the construction 
of the rolling-stock and station buildings. If he would discuss 
the advance of wages in the hotel or the theatre business, he 
must similarly begin with the erection and equipment of the 
structures used for these purposes. And, in studying these 
cases, let me further point out that, when the producer of 
lumber pays his men with money received from the lumber- 
dealer, or the rolling-mill pays its hands with money received 
from the contractor, we have merely cases in which the ad- 
vance of wages is shifted from one capitalist to another. We 
must look beyond these transfers of the burden to the final 
recouping of all the advances by the payments of those who, 
in the final result, consume the product. In the case of the 
railway and express business, for example, Mr. Walker over- 
looks the fact that, though freights may be collected before 
the employees are paid, the sums collected are still, for the 
most part, real advances from the savings of the business men 
for whom the goods are carried. To ignore this fact is to 
take a very superficial view of the case. 

Mr. Walker meets my argument as to the impossibility of 
increasing wages by reason of improved efficiency of labor 
before the actual products are increased, by introducing the 
wonder-working power of credit between employers and la- 
borers. It remains for him now to show that his suggestion 
is something more than a mere flight of fancy. In what part 
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of the civilized world is the hiring of laborers so conducted? 
Our questions relate to wage payments as they are, not as 
they might be. Secondly, when he has done this, he must tell 
us with what motive and under the stress of what compulsion 
the employers are supposed, even on the principle of long 
credit, to promise away the whole increase of product? These 
are points as to which Mr. Walker gives us no light, and yet 
they are obviously points on which light is greatly needed. 

Mr. Walker’s argument seems to assume that, when increase 
of product arises, the increment lies loose and unclaimed in 
the industrial arena, to be picked up by the laborers without 
challenge. He applies to it the geometric principle of “no 
reason why it should go to anybody else.” He shuts his eyes 
to the fact that it does at first go to somebody else by the 
nature of the case. In what way is the employer’s hold upon 
it to be relaxed? I showed in my former article that, beyond 
vague references to freedom of competition, Mr. Walker had 
cited no economic force or principle for accomplishing the 
result he contends for. But freedom of competition being 
merely a leveller,— not an independent force, but a condition 
of free play for the true economic forces,—I pointed out that 
it could have no tendency in and of itself to raise the general 
rate of wages in the manner alleged. It could only allow 
unimpeded action to any other influence or agency having the 
power or tendency, if unimpeded by combinations or custom, 
to bring about the specified result. 

To this view of competition, Mr. Walker demurs somewhat 
scornfully. He says: “It is needless to spend time in pointing 
out the inadequacy of this view of competition. If the com- 
petition of employers among themselves for the profits of 
employment has nothing to do with fixing the general level of 
wages, why is that level, at any time, where we find it to be? 
Why is it not lower by one-quarter, one-third, or one-half?” 

On Mr. Walker’s own theory, this question must indeed be 
a poser. On the “exploded” theory of the wages fund, the 
answer to it is easy and clear. The general level of wages is 
what we find it to be, because the effective demand for labor, 
acting on the available supply, has brought it to that point. 
If the level were lowered by one-fourth, there would be more 
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savings offering for labor than the aggregate of wages, at the 
lower rate, would absorb. The presence of this unsatisfied 
demand for labor would speedily raise wages again. 

The word “competition” has, unfortunately, two closely 
connected, yet different, meanings. I suspect that, when Mr. 
Walker speaks of “the competition of employers among them- 
selves for the profits of employment,” he uses the word in its 
popular sense,— the sense in which men speak of “fierce com- 
petition ” for a thing, meaning strong demand for it; or avow 
that there is “ greater competition” or “more competition” at 
certain times or places than at others, meaning that there is a 
more active rivalry or a greater number of persons competing. 
I supposed that, in political economy, it was universally agreed 
to use the word in a scientific sense, to denote the absence of 
control by custom or by combinations or by anything other 
than the free play of individual self-interest. In a state of 
competition, all the persons concerned are supposed to do the 
best they can for themselves, acting independently. In a 
word, competition is merely short for “free competition,” or 
“freedom of competition.” In this sense, competition may be 
as full and free when demand is small as when it is large, 
when wages are falling as when wages are rising. All that 
frec competition does in any case is to let the whole demand 
play on the whole supply. In the “labor market,” I under- 
stand freedom of competition to mean that every laborer de- 
clines to work for any employer who offers less than another 
is ready to pay him; also, that every employer declines to pay 
any laborer higher wages than he can get other equally good 
laborers for. If this be the accepted meaning, it follows that, 
for the causes determining how much each laborer can get and 
how much each employer must pay, we have to look beyond 
freedom of competition. It also follows that Mr. Walker, in 
his hypothetical case of a ten per cent. increase in the effi- 
ciency of labor, has failed to indicate any economic cause or 
force that should carry the whole increase of product at once 
to wages.* Evidently, then, the whole question between us 

* Any one who takes the trouble to insert the complete phrase, ‘‘ freedom of 
competition,” in Mr. Walker’s question, quoted above, must be struck by the 


character of it, when thus stripped of the ambiguity which alone gives it the air 
of an argument. 
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turns on the efficacy of free competition to raise wages. I 
am willing to let the case rest so, leaving the intelligent reader 
to decide the question for himself. 


I have followed Mr. Walker’s example in speaking of wages 
first, for the good reason that, if the old theory of wages be 
the true one, the new theory of profits has small claim to atten- 
tion. I see little in Mr. Walker’s reply that seems to call for 
remark, so slightly does it meet the real difficulties of the case. 
Mr. Walker unfortunately misses the point of what I said 
regarding the two descending scales of productiveness due to 
differences in natural agents and in the ability of managers. 
I did not for a moment deny the existence of the two scales, 
nor did I deplore the inconvenience to economists that would 
arise from recognizing both. My point was the extreme ab- 
surdity of assuming (for it was and is only assumption) that 
the differences due to varying business ability, being common 
to all production, can have any effect on the values of com- 
modities.* As Mr. Walker has so nearly nothing to say on 
this vital point, it is very unfortunate that any inaptness of 
statement on my part should have led him to waste so many 
pages in refuting propositions which at least have not been 
designedly advanced. All he has to say that bears on the 
main question is in substance this: Changes in the current 
production of all commodities (including gold) are attended 
by changes in the general level of prices, because the market 
supply of gold is but slowly affected by changes of produc- 
tion. Now, the introduction of employers of less than full effi- 
ciency diminishes production, therefore it raises prices. 

All this is undoubtedly true and in its place important; but, 
as a defence of Mr. Walker’s original proposition, it is more 
curious than convincing. His original proposition is that the 
presence of the no-profits employer in every industry sets a 


* The question as to rent is simply one form of this general question, Whether 
the no-profits employer has any special control over value. The question I asked 
was how we could be sure in the case of agriculture, mining, etc., that the least 
efficient employers have control of the least productive lands, mines, etc. Mr. 
Walker answers by showing that, ¢f t¢ be granted they have, the effect is precisely 
the same as if the natural agent itself were just so much poorer. He must see, on 
reflection, that this answer, to say nothing of its other defects, does not touch the 
main question in the case. 
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normal price for every product on the same principle and in 
the same sense as the poorest lands in cultivation set the nor- 
mal price of wheat. More efficient employers, using this 
price, are able to gain profits of their own creation, just as the 
better lands, using the price set by the poorer, afford a rent 
of their own creation to their owners, This is obviously 
stated as a general law good for all times. It is only as such 
that it merits any notice. 

Now look at the defence. Here the general law suddenly 
sbrinks into a mere friction-allowance for a time of transition. 
It was propounded as a law of profits, but here it turns into 
a subordinate principle in the market value of money. It is 
strange it should not have occurred to Mr. Walker that the 
rise of prices for which he now contends, being general, has 
no necessary connection with profits at all. Prices in that 
sense might be a thousand times higher than they are, without 
profits being affected in the least. The only changes of prices 
that can in themselves affect the profits of employers are 
changes of relative prices,— changes that imply changes of 
value, as when, in his own favorite analogy, the price of wheat 
rises because poorer land has to be cultivated.* Mr. Walker 
loses sight of this important principle, and then says that I 
have “fallen into a familiar error in the theory of money,” 
because I did not do the same. Our question has nothing to 
do with the theory of money. Even if it had, we have yet 
to be told how the no-profits employer is enabled to keep 
even the general level of prices permanently high. If Mr. 
Walker is willing to admit openly that which his defence 
clearly implies,— namely, that the price-regulating function of 
the no-profits employers depends for fulfilment on what must 
be regarded as an imperfection of the medium of exchange, 


*The profits of gold-mining must of course be excepted. Perhaps, in order 
to avoid misunderstanding, I ought to add that, when all prices rise or fall, 
profits are affected unless or until money wages rise or fall correspondingly. 
Thus much I should concede freely. But as the change of profits in this case, as 
well as the subsequent correction, arises from changes of real wages, and as it is 
apparently no part of Mr. Walker’s theory that profits depend on wages, he is 
probably not disposed to urge this point,— in fact, to do so would be to desert his 
own ground. Besides, his need is of a support for a general law good at all times; 
and this, as remarked above, can hardly be found in the incidents peculiar to a 
transition stage. 
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that its action is limited to periods of change in the propor- 
tions of good and bad management, and lasts only until the 
effect of the change has time to extend to the gold supply,—I 
think that would be a satisfactory end of our controversy. 
That would place the no-profits employer on the same level 
as extensions and contractions in the use of credit, new dis- 
coveries of gold, and half a dozen other price-regulating agen- 
cies which Mr. Walker has not thought fit to mention. 
Finally, I take the liberty of suggesting that, if Mr. Walker 
would accept one lesson from the old economists, and would 
drop the word “price” altogether in discussing questions 
that have to do with value, we should make more rapid 
progress. 

There are many other inviting subjects in Mr. Walker’s 
reply; but I forbear to speak of them, lest he repeat the com- 
plaint that my objections take too wide a range. The one to 
which I have here confined myself is unfortunately one of 
those which, according to Mr. Walker, “should not have been 
made at all.” But I must take the liberty of reminding him 
that he expressly invited criticism,— “the more active and 
earnest, the better,”— and that the active and earnest critic 
can hardly be expected to confine himself to such objections as 
the author of the work criticised would have selected. 


S. M. Macvanez. 
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THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


In the course of his incisive reply to Professor Macvane’s 
remarkable rehabilitation of the wages-fund theory, Mr. 
Walker incidentally makes some noteworthy admissions as to 
the nature of the “interest” which forms a part of business 
profit. 

1. It appears that Mr. Walker’s “interest” is not any of 
the kinds of interest known to the practical man or to the 
classic economist. It is (p. 286, note) neither “the current 
rate paid on loans in the money market” nor “the current 
rate paid on more permanent loans on security,” nor even 
“the normal rate to which the variations in current rates of 
loan interest tend to conform.” But it is clearly the last 
named, which, as Mr. Walker said in his April article, “all 
economists, from Adam Smith down,” have had in view as a 
constituent of profits, and to which Professor Marshall refers 
as the “ rate of interest.” It is this interest which is supposed 
to tend to equality and to decline. And I entirely agree with 
what I understand his meaning now to be,—that this old 
“normal rate of loan interest” does not, with rent, wages, 
and the “rent of ability,” complete the distribution of the 
product. I attempted, in the January number of this journal, 
to show that the interest which entered into profits was some- 
thing more than this; and I gather that Mr. Walker so far 
agrees with me. It would be interesting (if Mr. Walker does 
not accept the “law of economic interest ” therein stated) to 
know more particularly what relation he conceives this inter- 
est to bear to “normal loan interest ” and how its amount is 
determined. 

2. Mr. Walker may reply that he has dealt with this point 
in stating (pp. 285-287) that the rate of interest is determined 
by the “final utility” of capital; that is to say, by the return 
to be obtained by the use of the last increment of capital em- 
ployed. But this is obviously the law expressing the interest 
to be obtained on loans upon security; and that Mr. Walker 
had this “loan interest ” in view is evident from his summing 
up the argument (pp. 286, 287) by saying that, “ notwithstand- 
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ing that the utility of the successive increments of capital 
applied to production has varied within a wide range, all the 
loans made would, in a money market whefe perfect competi- 
tion existed, be made at the same rate,—the rate, namely, 
which the last borrower can afford to pay.” This still leaves 
us without any determination of the amount of the interest 
which enters into profit (“ economic interest ”), which, in the 
note on the same page, Mr. Walker admits to be something 
different from “loan interest,” whether market or normal. 
Who gets the advantage of the higher utility of the incre- 
ments of capital applied at greater advantage than that of the 
last increment? It will hardly be asserted that this is (even 
in perfectly free competition) immediately and wholly ceded 
to the consumer, as values will continue to depend on the cost 
of production of the portion of the supply produced under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances (é.¢., with the final incre- 
ment of capital). What is the cause of the high market value 
of the “good will” of a business ? 

8. But, notwithstanding his virtual admission that the suc- 
cessive increments of capital are applied with diminishing 
advantage, Mr. Walker refuses to admit that the “return to 
capital” varies. “ All portions of capital do, in proper eco- 
nomic theory, bear an equal rate of interest” (p. 287). Is he 
not still thinking only of loan interest? If there is a differ- 
ence in the amount of product turned out by two undertak- 
ings, and this difference is caused neither by difference in the 
land used nor in the amount of labor employed, nor in the 
ability or skill of the labor or of the managment, it may fairly 
be ascribed to the varying advantages of the capitals em- 
ployed, as it passes with their ownership, and is included in 
their price. It is true that in such a case the market value of 
the two undertakings (that is, the nominal valuation of their 
capitals) will be strictly in proportion to the net incomes 
yielded by them. But this fact (which is equally true of 
lands of different fertilities) does not, of course, mean that 
the returns to the capitals invested bear an equal proportion 
to those capitals. Industrial capital does not consist of valua- 
tions, in currency, of opportunities of profit. Cotton is not 
spun by share quotations, but by actual machines of wood and 
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iron, which function with more or less efficiency, quite irre- 
spective of the price of cotton-mill shares. 

4, The fact is that Mr. Walker exaggerates the possible 
mobility of capital. He fully recognizes that, even in perfect 
omniscient competition, the industrial capabilities of lands 
and abilities will continue to vary. Equally, the industrial 
advantages of railways, ships, houses, harbors, docks, water- 
works, gas-works, tramways, quarries, mines, canals, markets, 
fishings, and countless other durable forms of so-called fixed 
capital, must necessarily vary. It will hardly be denied that 
the return from these instruments will be according to the law 
of rent, and these (with land) make up three-fourths in value 
of the whole realized wealth of the United Kingdom. But, in 
every department of industry, the means of production, con- 
temporaneously employed, vary in efficiency. The Cornish 
mines still use beam-engines dating from Newcomen. Sail- 
ing ships still plough the ocean alongside of quadruple expan- 
sion engines. The flail is worked in Germany as well as the 
threshing machine. Boots are still made by hand in competi- 
tion with steam boot factories. The van of industrial progress 
must always be in advance of the stragglers (irrespective of 
patents or monopolies), if only while the old appliances are 
wearing out. And, since it is the article produced under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances which determines the 
value of the whole, there must necessarily be a real “rent” 
upon all but the capital employed under those worst circum- 
stances. This (with the constantly existing cases of rent of 
opportunity) is obviously the source of the large industrial 
profits. Any successful manufacturer would scoff at the 
notion of his profits having been merely five per ,cent. plus 
his salary as manager. 

5. What is mobile is “loan capital.” As Bagehot vividly 
described, this flows unceasingly where it can be most produc- 
tive; and its law is undoubtedly “equality of returns.” Its 
influence, moreover, is a perpetually levelling one, its re-en- 
forcement of the capital of superior efficiency constantly elim- 
inating the industrial capital embodied in obsolescent forms of 
inferior efficiency. But the process is never ending; and there 
can be conceived no moment in which every application of 
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labor, throughout all trades all over the industrial community, 
will be aided to exactly the same degree by capital of pre- 
cisely equal efficiency. The hypothetic equilibrium is dynamic 
and not static, a “becoming” and not a “being.” Therefore, 
in pure economic theory, as in actual fact, there is normally a 
real rent of capital; and it is this (economic interest) which 
enters (with rent of ability) into business profits, and not 
merely “loan interest” (as, indeed, Mr. Walker recognizes). 

6. Whether anything is gained by describing the aggregate 
of this varying economic interest as a rate per cent. on the 
aggregate nominal value of the capitals employed is open to 
question, since the exchange value of each portion of capital 
itself depends on the amount of income to be derived from its 
use, in comparison with current loan interest and the risk, 
social estimation, and other attributes of the undertaking. 
We do not, in economics, speak of land rent as a percentage 
of the value of land; and the market value of the industrial 
capital in any commercial undertaking is determined on prin- 
ciples precisely similar to those governing the price of real 
estate, and equally without the slightest reference to its 
original cost to the proprietor. 

It is therefore submitted that the scope of the Ricardian 
law of rent must (as Whately long ago suggested) be extended 
even further than Mr. Walker would carry it,— extended, in- 
deed, from agricultural land to all the instruments of produe- 
tion, as well as to the varying efficiencies of every kind of 
human labor. In this sense, the whole product is divided 
between rent and wages; between what can be produced by 
the average workman at the margin of cultivation, without 
skill or capital, and what is actually produced in each case 
throughout the industrial community by the aid of land, 
instruments, and skill of varying superior efficiency. The 
loan interest received by a mere investing capitalist is but a 
part of the excess product caused by the use of that capital, 
the balance of “economic interest” being retained by the 


capitalist entrepreneur. 
SripnEY WRkBB. 
City oF LoNDON COLLEGE. 
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TARIFF ACTS UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 


The activity of the States in tariff legislation from the 
close of the Revolution to the adoption of the Constitution 
is greater than has generally been supposed. Pennsylvania 
passed as many as fifteen acts, including supplements and 
amendments, from 1780 to 1788; Massachusetts seven, New 
York seven, Virginia twelve, Maryland seven, and Connecti- 
cut six for 1784-85. New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
New Jersey all had legislation of the same kind. Whether 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Delaware passed: other acts than 
those vesting the right in Congress to collect a five per cent. 
impost, I cannot say with certainty. The field of investiga- 
tion is a considerable one; and accordingly, in dealing with it, 
I purpose first to examine the main provisions of the most 
important acts, and then to ascertain how far the States were 
influenced in the passage of these acts by ideas of protection. 


In July, 1783,* Massachusetts laid an import duty for the 
expressed purpose of raising a revenue. The duties were all 
ad valorem and of two grades: — 


Nails, looking-glasses, glass, and earthen ware paid .. . 5 percent. 
All other imports, except hemp and salt, paid . . . . . 24 percent. 


Goods coming in from other States were subject to the duty, 
if of foreign growth or manufacture. If brought in by land, 
the duty was to be paid to the collector of the county where 
the goods were delivered; but the conductor of the imports 
must, on entering the State, make oath before a magistrate that 
the duty would be paid according to law, and confiscation was 
the penalty for evading the duty. Imports by sea could not 
be landed without a permit from the naval officer. 

An act of June, 1785,+ for the regulation of navigation 
begins: “ Whereas it becomes expedient and necessary for this 
commonwealth to make some commercial regulations for the 
encouragement of their own trade.”... This was distinctly 
a retaliatory measure. Exportation in British vessels was pro- 
hibited on pain of confiscation of the vessel; and tonnage 


*Laws of Massachusetts, vol.i. p.16. + Jbéd., vol. i, p. 289. 
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duty was imposed on foreign vessels, and the duty on goods 
imported in such vessels was doubled. 

By an act of July, 1785,* Massachusetts took a further step 
of importance. The preamble reads, “It is highly necessary 
for the welfare and happiness of all States to encourage agri- 
culture, the improvement of raw materials, manufactures, and 
a spirit of industry.” Specific and ad valorem duties were 
laid, the latter being divided into six classes : — 


24 per cent. on woollen and linen cloths and stockings. 


” ‘¢ wrought pewter. 
> ‘* beef, pork, butter, and cheese. 
10 bas *¢ sole leather, tanned calf-skins, psalm-books, account 


books, and nails. 

— ** boots, shoes, plated ware, soap, candles, vehicles of all 
kinds, horse gear, and carpets. 

223 =“ ‘¢ beer, ale, porter, ready-made clothing, wooden furniture, 
and cabinet-makers’ work. 


Some of the articles paying specific duties are anchors, axes, 
scythes, shovels, hoes, cast-iron ware, and British cordage, 
which was charged double the duty on other foreign cordage. 
Molasses was exempt. All these duties were in addition to 
the existing duties, so that the duty on some articles was high. 

In November, 1785,¢ an act was passed “for encouraging 
the manufacture of loaf-sugar in this commonwealth.” The 
method adopted was a rather startling one, consisting simply 
of the absolute prohibition of the importation of loaf-sugar 
under penalty of forfeiture. 

One year later, November, 1786,t all the existing duties 
were abolished; and a new system was adopted. The duties 
were all ad valorem, as follows : — 


15 per cent. on plated ware, silver cutlery, earthen and stone ware, 
silks, cotton goods, beef, pork, soap, and nails. 


10 se: ‘* iron and everything made of iron, cordage, cables, and 
cutlery. 
5 = “* everything not mentioned. 


There was to be a duty of 1 per cent. on hemp, to be 
devoted to encouraging the raising of hemp in Massachusetts. 


* Laws of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 300. 
t Ibid., vol. i. p. 429. + Jbéd., vol. i. p. 626. 
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The prohibition of certain articles, to encourage their produc- 
tion at home, seems to have grown in favor; for a clause of 
this act reads: — 


And whereas it is the duty of every people blessed with a fruitful soil, 
and a redundancy of raw materials, to give all due encouragement to 
the agriculture and manufactures of their own country,— therefore be it 
enacted that the following articles, not the growth or manufacture of any 
of the United States, be declared to be contraband, and are prohibited 
from being brought into this State on pain of forfeiture. 


The articles prohibited were loaf-sugar, hats of fur, hair, 
or wool, boots and shoes, vehicles, harnesses, scythes, iron 
shovels, hoes, articles of dress, porter, beer, ale, butter, cheese, 
linseed oil, candles, wearing apparel, and wooden furniture. 
The free list was wool, molasses, dyestuffs, lead, and salt, if 
imported in American vessels. This act ends the tariff legis- 
lation of Massachusetts. 


Pennsylvania began legislating on this subject as early as 
1780, and by 1788 had passed at least fifteen acts. Of these, 
her act of Sept. 20, 1785,* proposes “to encourage and protect 
the manufactures of this State by laying additional duties 
on the importation of certain manufactures which interfere 
with them.” The preamble states in substance that,— 


Whereas the fabrics and manufactures of Europe may be imported 
into this country in time of peace at cheaper rates than they can be 
made here, yet good policy and regard for the well-being of divers useful 
citizens employed in the making of goods in this State demand that 
moderate duties be laid on imports which do mostly interfere with them, 
and which (if no relief be given) will undermine and destroy useful 
manufactures of the like kind in this country. 


The duties were both specific and ad valorem, without ap- 
parent system. Only imports of foreign growth or manufact- 
ure paid the duty. Some of the articles taxed were: coaches, 
207. each; two-wheel carriages, 107. each; clocks, beer, ale, 
porter, soap, and candles; shoes, 2s. per pair; cotton and wool 
cards, manufactured leather, paper, 10 per cent. ad valorem ; 
cast iron and steel, wrought copper, brass, slit iron, nail rods, 


* Pennsylvania Gazette, October 5, 1785; Pennsylvania Packet, September 22, 
1785; Pennsylvania Law Book, No. 3, p. 44. 
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sheet iron, 10 per cent.; hats, cordage, fixed rigging, twine, 
glass, rum, wine; shipping (save of those countries having 
treaties with the United States), 7s. 6d. per ton; sails, 10 
per cent.; and an additional duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem 
was laid on the importation of all foreign manufactures of 
refined steel or iron. The last act passed by Pennsylvania 
was in March, 1788,* “to encourage and protect the manu- 
factures of that State.” 


New York in March, 1784,} levied duties on the importa- 
tion of goods of foreign growth or manufacture. The list of 
articles paying specific duties was: rum, 4d. per gallon; cord- 
age, 4s. per cwt.; hollow iron, 4s. per cwt.; scythes, axes, sad- 
dles, boots and shoes, dressed leather, tea, coffee, and watches; 
and articles not named (except cocoa, raw hides, molasses, 
coal, bricks, manufactured tin in blocks) were to pay an ad 
valorem duty of 24 per cent. Masters of vessels must give 
under oath a manifest of their cargo to the collector of New 
York within a specified time. Bonds might be given for 
three months as payment of the duties. 

By an act of November, 1784, these duties were revised, 
and cordage imported from any of the United States must 
pay the duty. In March, 1785,§ it was proposed “to encour- 
age the importation of goods into this State in vessels built 
therein and owned by citizens thereof.” Accordingly, a 
double duty was imposed on goods imported in British ves- 
sels. On April 12, 1785, a bounty of 8s. per cwt. was 
granted on hemp raised within the State; and, “in order to 
encourage the raising of hemp and the manufacture of cord- 
age and linseed oil,” an additional duty of 4s. per cwt. was 
laid on cordage, of 2s. per cwt. on hemp, and of 4d. per gallon 
on oil, which duty was to go to the payment of the bounty on 
hemp. 

The last act of New York was 11 April, 1787.9 There 
were specific duties, three classes of ad valorem duties, and 
a free list. Articles paying specific duties were: steel, 3/. 


* Pennsylvania Law Book, No. 3, p. 368. 
t Laws of New York, session 7, chap. x. t Jbid., session 8, chap. vii. 


§ Jbid., chap. xxxiv. || Jbid., chap. Ixviii. { Ibid., session 10, chap. Ixxxi. 
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per pound; bar iron, 4s. per cwt.; iron hollow ware, 6s. per 
ewt.; nail rods, 48.; cordage, 48.; spikes, nails, molasses, tea, 
coffee, salt, dressed and tanned leather, boots, shoes, etc. 
Ad valorem duties were: — 


74 per cent. on harnesses, olives, pictures, pewter, tin, blank books, 
hats, writing paper, and china ware. 

5 ‘ «& & beef, pork, cheese, butter, soap, candles, and anchors. 

a ** all non-enumerated articles. 


Free list, raw hides, whale oil, mahogany, wool, cotton wool, 
dyewoods, beaver furs, and deer-skins. 


In June, 1785,* we find Rhode Island laying duties “to 
encourage the manufactory within the State and the United 
States.” Ad valorem duties were : — 


25 per cent. On ready-made garments, canes, toys, etc. 

20 “* ““ paper, tinware, boots, shoes, saddles, bridles, wool and 
cotton cords, whips, and gloves. 

10 “ * * tools, muffs, tippets, ermine, cordage, lines, candles, 
soap, tobacco, jeweller’s ware, beer, and porter. 


Specific duties on axes, scythes, knives, loaf-sugar, hats, iron 
hollow ware, dressed and tanned leather, cheese, wrought 
silver and gold, clocks, watches, and wines. 


New Hampshire in March, 1786,f passed an act declaring 
that “the laying of duties on articles of the produce and 
manufactures of foreign countries will not only produce a 
considerable revenue to the State, but will tend to encourage 
the manufacturing many of those articles in the same.” Ac- 
cordingly, ad valorem duties were laid of four classes : — 


15 per cent. on jewels, wrought gold, brocades, wrought iron, nails, 
sugar, linseed oil. 

_* «China and earthen ware. 

ee ‘¢ © wines, beer, porter, pitch, tar, turpentine. 

23 * “all unenumerated articles. 


In June, 1786,¢ an act to encourage the manufacture of 
linseed oil was passed, because “the manufacturing of oil 
from flaxseed will furnish employment for poor persons, have 


*Pennsylvania Gazette, August 24, 1785. 
t New Hampshire Laws, 1776-89, p. 152. + Ibid., 1786, p. 196. 
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a happy influence on the balance of trade, and greatly con- 
tribute to the wealth of the good subjects of this State.” In 
1787,* an act “to encourage the erection of mills for slitting, 
rolling, and plating iron, and to promote the manufacturing of 
nails” was passed. 


The object of the first impost of Virginia was to raise a 
supply of money for the United States. This was in 1779.+ 
A uniform duty of 24 per cent. was laid on goods “ bought by 
any resident to sell again, the duty to be paid by the pur- 
chaser.” If imported for private consumption, no duty need 
be paid. Goods coming from other States were subject to the 
duty. If coming by land, the importer must apply to the clerk 
of the county, furnish an account of the imports, and pay the 
duty. Detectors of smuggling received compensation,—in the 
case of rum, 5s. per gallon. The penalty for evading the duty 
was confiscation of the goods. Other acts were passed,— 
1780,¢ 1781,$ 1782, 1783, 1784,** 1786,77 and 1787.¢t These 
acts differ from those of the Northern States in that there is 
no mention of encouragement to manufactures, revenue being 
the object. The same general classes of articles were taxed as 
in the examples given above, both specific and ad valorem 
duties being used. 


Maryland also made no mention of protection or of promot- 
ing manufactures, her object being revenue. The rate of duty 
was low, and the specific duties few; but it is not necessary 
to go into the details of these acts, as they contain no new 
feature. 

The same may be said of Connecticut. Though several acts 
were passed, no real difference is to be found in them.§§ 


Some prominent writers, both in history and in economics, 
have asserted that the United States prior to 1789 were 


* New Hampshire Laws, 1786, p. 200. 

+t Henning’s Statutes at Large, vol. x. p. 283. 

+ Ibid. § 1bid., vol. x. p. 409.  Zbid., vol. xi. p. 122. 

q [did., vol. xi. p.196. ** Zbdid., vol. xi. p. 450. 

tt Ibid., vol. xii. p. 289. tt Jbdid., vol. xii. p. 304. 

§§ Acts of Maryland were in 1782, 1783, 1784, 1785; of Connecticut, 1784 and 1785. 
See Laws of Maryland, chaps. xlviii., xxvi., lxxxiii., lxxvi., xiv. ; Laws af Con- 
necticut, 1780-89, pp. 270, 312, 322, and 346. 
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strongly imbued with the principles of free trade; that, far 
from having any wish to apply protection, they had little idea 
of that term, as at present understood. Bancroft says that 
“in America as yet there existed no system of restrictions. ... 
The States had so steadily resisted the British Navigation Acts 
that the desire of absolute freedom of commerce had become 
a part of their nature”; and he calls the Americans a “ young 
people which solicited free trade.” H.C. Adams, too, argues 
that protection was ultimately forced on the country against 
its real wishes by the narrow policy of England. Facts will 
not sustain this view, at least so far as the Northern States 
are concerned. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode Island all passed acts the purpose of 
which was protection just as truly as that of any acts passed 
since, though of course they were not so effective. These 
acts expressly stated that they were to encourage and protect 
manufactures and agriculture. The only difference between 
them and the acts of later date is that the duties were not so 
high,— the result of inexperience. The act of July, 1785, by 
Massachusetts, raised the duties on beer, ale, porter, furnit- 
ure, ready-made clothing, to 25 per cent. ad valorem; nails to 
15 per cent.; leather, 124 per cent.; and the specific duties 
correspondingly. This act is not much outdone by the act 
of 1816. 

But it was not in the legislatures alone that protection was 
understood. It was a subject freely discussed in the news- 
papers of the day. Ina letter signed “Friend to Commerce,” 
in the Independent Chronicle (Boston) of August 12, 1784, “ the 
necessity of promoting our manufactures, of encouraging our 
agriculture, and of bringing forward our internal resources,” 
is examined. The writer held that woollens, linens, cloths, 
and hosiery might, by proper encouragement, be made among 
ourselves. He would encourage them “either by bounties or 
by putting it out of the power of the importer, by duties on 
their importation, to disturb or injure the manufacture.” Dur- 
ing the war, he said Massachusetts had manufactured all cloth- 
ing used in the State, and that a start had been given; but 
now the supply of imported articles discouraged these young 
manufactures, which, “had no such importations taken place 
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and the demand for our manufactures become general, would 
soon have furnished us equally on as good terms as foreign 
importations.” The duty on goods that might be made here 
“ought to be so high as effectually to destroy their importa- 
tions.” The next assembly “ought to devote themselves to 
the promotion of our manufactures by laying heavy duties 
on such articlés as can be and are manufactured among us.” 
This is a pretty good statement of the young industry argu- 
ment. 

In the same paper, March 31, 1785, a letter is addressed to 
the voters of the State, exhorting them to vote only for those 
who were in favor of laying duties to protect and build up 
manufactures. Again, April 14, 1785, a letter advises the 
“ prohibition of the importation of articles easily manufactured 
among us,” and that “every branch of manufactures and 
trade should meet the encouragement necessary for its sup- 
port.” Ata meeting of the tradesmen and manufacturers of 
Boston, April, 1785, it was resolved “that a petition be sent 
to the next legislature, praying that such duties may be laid on 
foreign importations of all articles usually made here as will 
prevent their being brought among us to the injury of such 
individuals as are now in those manufactures.”* If, now, we 
compare the dates of this agitation with the dates of the prin- 
cipal acts of Massachusetts, we see at once that the acts were 
the result of protectionist agitation by the people. 

In Pennsylvania, also, there was a popular movement 
towards protection. The papers contain discussions of it, and 
there were numerous petitions to the legislature. In 1785, a 
committee of merchants of Philadelphia petitioned for higher 
protection. The committee of the House, to whom the me- 
morial was referred, reported : — 


That three hundred tons of nails have been imported into this State 
within a year, worth 19,000/. ; and that with proper encouragement the 
whole quantity necessary for the consumption of the State may be made 
here ; that with bar iron it appears a sufficient quantity may be made in 
this State for its use and for exportation, but that by the large importa- 
tions lately made the price is so much reduced as to disable the owners 
of forges to go on with their business. Your committee, however, view- 


* Independent Chronicle, May 12, 1785. 
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ing bar iron as necessary to the agriculture and manufactures of the State, 
are doubtful of the propriety of imposing a tax on its importation now.* 


Accordingly, the tax on nails was raised, while no tax was 
imposed on the bar iron. In this decision, the committee 
showed a keener knowledge of how protection should be ap- 
plied than has been shown by the framers of some of our more 
modern acts. They saw a tax on bar iron would be prejudi- 
cial to manufacturers generally, and would, by nullifying the 
effects of duties on manufactures, thwart the object of protec- 
tion. In 1824 and 1828, we have seen a tax laid for the pur- 
pose of protecting woollen manufactures rendered useless by 
another tax on wool. And during and since the war of 1861 
we have seen to what evils and needless complications the 
compensating process has led. 

From all this, it is clear enough that the States sought pro- 
tection for the sake of building up manufactures. It was nat- 
ural that they should. To suppose that they had any special 
predilection for free trade, at a time when restriction was the ° 
policy of the world, and while the mercantile system had not 
yet lost its grip save among a few economists, is to suppose 
them far ahead of the times. 

Nor would their policy have been different if England had 
practised perfect reciprocity with them at the beginning, 
What led to the imposition of protective duties was the great 
flood of imports from Europe after 1783. The people, not 
understanding the working of international trade, supposed 
they would lose all their specie and become bankrupt.t They 
saw, too, the effect on their struggling manufactures; and their 
patriotism was aroused. They were determined to keep what 
money was already in the country. Now, these conditions 
would not have been changed if England had had free trade. 
She had an industrial advantage; and, in any case, these vast 
importations would have come in, so that the real grievance 
would have been present. No doubt, the fact that England 
placed restrictions on American vessels aggravated the trouble ; 
but it was by no means a primary cause. 


M. E. Kewtey. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, February 1 and 15, 1786. 
tIn an act of Massachusetts, a reduction of 10 per cent. of the duty was allowed 
when the specie for the payment of the duty was imported with the goods. Laws 
of Massachusetts, vol. i. p. 526. 
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NOTES ON EARLY BANKING SCHEMES. 


The establishment of the Bank of England in 1694, and the 
abortive Land Bank of 1696, were the results of a discussion 
which had left its traces in projects and pamphlets scattered 
over a century. The following notes of a series of banking 
schemes will show how the English mind was long attracted 
on the one hand by the successful operation of deposit bank- 
ing in Venice and Amsterdam, and on the other by the hope 
of devising some means for using landed security as the basis 
of banking credit. 


In Price’s Handbook of London Bankers (p. 142) is given 
in full the petition of Christopher Hagenbuck and his partners 
in November, 1581,* representing that he has found a way to 
institute an office into which much money shall enter every 
year without expense, so that her Majesty can have the use 
of any needful sum, the country be kept in abundance, and 
usury stopped. The petitioner proposes to explain his plan 
on condition that he shall have for twenty years six per cent. 
on the gross sum received by the office. The queen agreed to 
allow four per cent. by a grant under the Great Seal, but noth- 
ing further appears to have been done. 

Hagenbuck’s petition is in Italian, and he is himself spoken 
of as “an Italian” (p. 147). The petition is dated just three 
years prior to the decree of the Venetian Senate establishing 
the “Banco della Piazza de Rialto,” at a time when private 
banking had shown its advantages and its dangers, and when 
the debate as to the substitution of a public bank had probably 
begun in Venice. It is not unlikely, then, that Hagenbuck 
proposed to import into England an idea which had become 
familiar to him from Venetian experience. 


Price also gives (Handbook, p. 145), a series of papers under 
date of May, 1622,+ in which it is proposed thet a bank should 
be established, under the charge of a commission of merchants, 
where the king should receive and make his payments, and 

*This is entered by title in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1581-90, p. 311. 

t These papers, numbered 29, 30, 31, and 32 are described in Calendar of State 


Papers, Domestic, 1619-1623, p. 386, where Nos, 29, 30, and 32 are said to be by Sir 
Robert Heath, then Solicitor-General. 
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merchants be invited to leave their money, and where “all 
payments of. 207. and above shall be made, and only an entry 
made ther of the payment.” 


They which receave ther mony at the Bank shal be at ther owne lib- 
ertye, eath’ to carry it away, or to leave it ther for ther owne use at ther 
need : If they leave it ther they shall by way of assignation pay it over, 
only by entring it in the Bank, which shall goe as an actuall payment, 
& soe a 100] may be assigned fro ma to man to serve for payment of 
tenn severall 100‘e¢ or more... . 

The examples of oth" states might teach us the use of this Bank, 
especially of the Venetians & other places in Italye. 


Other references are made in these papers to the example 
of Venice. No action appears to have been taken on the 
scheme of 1622. 


Under the Commonwealth, W. Potter published : — 


The Key to Wealth ; folio, 84 pp. 

The Tradesman’s Jewell ; small 4to, 16 pp. 

Essay upon a Bank of Lands to be erected throughout the common- 
wealth ; small 4to, 6 pp. 

Humble Proposals; small 4to, 16 pp. 1651.* 


The Key to Wealth is a prolix discussion, of which the 
effect is seen in the proposition (p. 14) “that an encrease 
of money cannot possibly occasion an encrease in the price of 
commodities (or any other Inconveniences) but by increasing 
the sale of Commodities.” Anything else, the author argues 
(p. 38), which would give as good security for obtaining com- 
modities at pleasure, would be as good as money; and so (p. 
45) bills might be issued by a company of tradesmen by consent, 
who should bind themselves each to the other to receive and 
make the bills good. The Zradesman’s Jewell suggests that 
the bills should be paid within six months after demand, and 
points out that estates would rise from quick trading with bills, 
and become greater security,— 


Whereby to borrow more Bills to the doubling of such increase, and 
so ad infinitum. 


* My note of the full titles of Potter’s pamphlets is mislaid. For the Trades- 
man’s Jewell, see McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, 159. The Key 
to Wealth and Tradesman’s Jewell are both referred to in the Humble prepeces, 
and are therefore as early as 1651. 
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Now this perpetual doubling the Increase of their stock is of so great 
concernment, as though men’s Trading should be but ordinary; yet it 
will make an Estate of 1000/. to amount in 40 years to 500 millions... 
and, by consequence, it would make the people of this Nation to be 
worth in 40 years (the World affording but Commodity enough for 
Money) five hundred thousand times more than now they are; that is, he 
who is now worth but twenty shillings to be worth five hundred thousand 
pounds, and so of others proportionally. 


In his Humble Proposals, the author makes the pregnant 
suggestion that obstructions in law to transferring bills be 
removed, “to which purpose there is a Petition it seems 
already presented”; and, in the Hssay, he makes a distinct 
proposition for a land bank, of which this is a summary: — 


1. That 100 places be appointed for payments to be made, etc. 
2. That all payments above 10l. or 201. be required to be made in 


Bank credit. 
3. That there be no way to raise this credit in Bank but by the mort- 


gaging of land at 6 per cent. 


Besides giving landed men credit at two per cent. (?) and 
a large revenue to the public, this would avoid “all danger of 
surprise (as lately in Holland), there being (by the law of the 
Bank) no money to rest there.” 


Of very different character is the following : — 


Seasonable Observations Humbly offered to his Highness the Lord 
Protector. By Samuel Lambe, of London, Merchant. Printed 
at the Author’s charge for the Use and Benefit of the English 
Nation, and to be considered of and put in execution as the High 
Court of Parliament, in their great Wisdoms shall think meet. 
Jan. 27, 1659.* 


Having in mind the rivalry of the Dutch, Lambe finds a 
bank the best means of coping with them : — 


A bank is a certain Number of sufficient Men of Estates and Credit 
joined together in a joint Stock, being, as it were, the general Cash- 
keepers or Treasurers of that Place where they are settled, letting out 
imaginary Money at Interest at 2 and ¢ or 3/. per Cent. to Tradesmen, or 
others, that agree with them for the same, and making Payment thereof 
by Assignation, and passing each Man’s Account from one to another 
with much Facility and Ease, and saving much Trouble in receiving and 
paying of Money, besides many Suits in Law and other Losses and In- 
conveniences which do much hinder Trade. 


* Reprinted in the Somers Tracts, ii. 164, or in Scott’s edition, ii. 446. 
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He proposes that the management of the bank should be 
given to merchants chosen by the great trading companies of 
London, like the East India, the Turkey, and the Muscovy 
Companies. 


That all be at Liberty to bring in any Money into Bank or not, and if 
any that have Money there, desire to have it again in Kind, should have 
it at Demand.... 

That they let out imaginary Money or Credit, upon Ticket, at 2} and 
31. per cent. at the most. 

That all Bills of Exchange be received and paid in Bank. 

That the Profits of the Bank go to the good Men that manage the 
same, in lieu of their great Care and Pains, and defraying Bank Charges, 
and Officers’ Salaries, or so much as shall be thought fitting to be re- 
served towards the Increase of the Stock; and as the Bank increaseth 
in Credit, so the Reservation to increase to augment the Stock, but the 
Stock always to remain whole and intire. 


Lambe was satisfied that such a bank would so encourage 
trade and be so convenient that others would soon be called 
for at Edinburgh, Dublin, York, Bristol, and Exeter, “for the 
Furtherance of Trade, by holding Correspondence with each 
other, than which I do not apprehend or know any way better 
to equal the Dutch in Trade, both at home and abroad.” 


Next, we have,— 
An Expedient for taking away all Impositions and for Raising a 
Revenue without Taxes, by Francis Cradocke. London, 1660. 
12 pp. 4to. 


Also, 


Wealth Discovered: Or, an essay upon a late expedient &c., by 
F. C. London, 1661. pp. viii. 44. 4to. 


In the former of these pamphlets, which is addressed to 
Charles II., the author gives, with little change, the definition 
of a bank already cited from Lambe, and then states his own 
plan, which is somewhat elaborated in Wealth Discovered. 
He proposes to divide the kingdom into 100 registry dis- 
tricts, and to make the registration of titles and convey- 
ances of real estate compulsory; then to establish a bank, 
which shall lend its credit upon deposit of goods or pledge of 
lands; this credit to be by law “as undeniably current in pay- 
ment” of debts or for goods as gold or silver, and to be given 
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out at three per cent.; but money not to be drawn from the 
bank. 


Now that such credit is as good as Money will appear, if it be ob- 
served, that Money itself is nothing else but a kind of security which 
men receive upon parting with their Commodities, on a ground of hope 
or assurance that they shall be repayed in some other Commodity : since 
no man would either sell or part with any for the best Money, but in 
hopes thereby to procure some other Commodity or Necessity. (p. 14.) 


The bank credit, he thinks, will not raise the prices of com- 
modities, for they can be imported, but will raise land and 
lower interest. Cradocke says that the books which he has 
seen on banks are Malynes, Lex Mercatoria, Lewis Roberts, 
Mappe of Commerce,* Henry Robertson [sic], Zrade’s In- 
crease,t and Lambe, Seasonadle Observations. But all these 
he finds merely encourage imitation of other countries without 
proposing increase of revenue, whereas by his bank he com- 
putes that the public would gain a revenue upon loans of £1,- 
730,000 with little expense. He notices Potter, and thinks 
him an ingenious person, and refers to “the shops of Lombard 
Street (which are banks in effect).” That his bank should be 
erected without the use of money he finds to be an advantage ; 
for gold and silver have their dangers, and so have banks 
which are based on them, whereas land can be made to answer 
much better. 

In Wealth Discovered it is stated that April 12, 1661, Cra- 
docke’s plan was referred to the Council for consideration; and 
added to the Council are Francis Cradocke, William Godol- 
phin, George Monk, Samuel Hartlib, Henry Ford, Sir Peter 
Leare, Sir William Petty; but the matter appears to have 
gone no farther.t 


*Lewis Roberts, The Merchant’s Mappe of Commerce, wherein the Universal 
Manner and Matter of Trade is compendiously handled. London, 1638. Fol. 

tHenry Robinson, England’s Safety in Trade’s Increase. London 1641. 4to. 

tIn the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-62, p. 78, under date of 
August, 1661, note is made of a brief description by Sir B. Gerbier d’Ouvilly, of 
“a Bank of Exchange as very beneficial. ... To make the credit of English mer- 
chants equal to that of foreign, there should be a bank, with a large stock, under 
fitting governors, such as to remove all jealousy of its falling into the hands of 
those who hold the militia, with a coinage of its own, called bank money, and 
ability to lend on real estate.” Sir Balthasar Gerbier probably made this propo- 
sition as the result of his sojourn in the Netherlands during the Commonwealth. 
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In a postscript, Cradocke explains to his readers that he is 
the son, not.of Cradocke the preacher to Cromwell, but of an- 
other of that name who lived “about seventeen years since” 
in Somersetshire, near Glastonbury, had an estate of 500/. per 
year, and lost his life in the service of the king. He also 
makes a reference to his present “short stay in England.” 


The impression produced by the success of the Bank of 
Venice appears strongly in the pamphlets of Matthew Lewis, 
published in 1677 and 1678 : — 


Proposals to increase Trade And to Advance his Majestie’s Reve- 
nue without any hazard or charge to anybody, and with apparent 
profit to everybody. By M. Lewis. London, printed for Henry 
a at the Sign of the Bible in Fleet Street. MDCLXXVII. 

Pp. 


This pamphlet proposes the establishment of an office with 
warehouses, where advances in bills of credit may be made 
upon goods for not exceeding twelve months, the bills to be 
exchanged [discounted ?] by the office, if desired, “into Money 
at four per cent.” The example of Venice is more than once 
referred to; as, eg. (p. 12), “Men desire Credit at Venice 
(though never answered out of the Bank in specie) rather than 
Money; because it is more safe and more transferrable than 
Money.” Of the moderate charge to borrowers, the author 
says that “this is nothing like the borrowing Money to the 
Scrivener, where the Security is usually sealed at a Tavern, 
and the Borrower pays the Reckoning.” 


Proposals to the King and Parliament how this Tax of one hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds, per Moneth, may be raised, by a 
Monethly Tax, for one Year, without any Charge to any particular 
person, and with great advantage to the whole Nation. This may 
be done, by setting up Banks here, like the Bank at Venice. By 
M. Lewis, D.D. London. Printed in the Year 1677. Tpp. 8vo. 


Of this pamphlet, nearly half is taken up with an account 
of the Bank of Venice, apparently resting on the authority of 
“my Intelligencer,” but sustainable by “several Venetian Mer- 
chants, that have lived many years upon the place, and made 
it their business to understand the nature and constitution of 
this Bank, called, Banco de al gero; A Bank of transferring 
Credit.” 
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The writer’s plan is that a tax of £160,000 per month should 
be laid for one year; that banks in every country town should 
receive the money, and that the tax-payers should receive bills 
of credit in exchange, these bills to be made current money, 
and Parliament to pledge its faith that money should be raised 
in specie to answer the bills, “if ever it be desired.” The 
case of Venice is relied upon to show that, while the govern- 
ment could thus have the use of the money obtained by this 
levy, its credit would be a practical and advantageous substi- 
tute, saving the tax-payers from any inconvenience. 

In the next year, the indefatigable author produced two 
more pamphlets, of which the first is the best known of the 
series : — 

Proposals to the King and Parliament, or a large Model of a Bank, 
Shewing how a Fund of a Bank may be made without much charge 
or any hazard, that may give out Bills of Credit to a vast extent, 
that all Zurope will accept of, rather than Money. Together 
with some general proposals in order to an Act of Parliament for 
the establishing this Bank. Also many of the great advantages 
that will accrue to the Nation, to the Crown, and to the People, 
are mentioned, with an answer to the Objections, that may be 
made against it. By M. L.D.D. London. Printed for Henry 
Million at the sign of the Bible in Fleet Street 1678. pp. 48. 4to. 


The author here proposes that no payments of 100/. or 
upward should be good in law, unless made in bank; that the 
bank should lend upon either personal or real security, but 
should be wary at first in giving out credit except for money; 
that it should be empowered to buy lands and ships, to set up 
“a lomber,” and to engross the stock of tin and make it into 
money or ingots to be money at the market price. That good 
security may be had for loans, he proposes that the registra- 
tion of ships, houses, and lands should be authorized, all ad- 
verse claims to be barred, if not brought in within six months 
after notice given of registration. The advantages of regis- 
tration are discussed incidentally; and it is complained that 
estates are settled privately and titles made uncertain, so that 
land formerly worth twenty years’ purchase or more is little 
above sixteen, though interest is at six per cent. 

Lewis enlarges on the case of the Bank of Venice, which, he 
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says, sprung from the dishonesty of bankers, ‘The Bankers 
at Venice did just as our Bankers have done here, they got 
Men’s money into their hands at Interest” and lent it to in- 
solvents or “laid it out in desperate cases as our Bankers 
did”; they broke and fied from the territories “as ours do 
into the King’s Bench.” The State therefore set up the bank, 
which he believes to be “a perfect Credit Bank and its Fund 
a meer imaginary thing,” and yet “credit in Bank is more 
safe, more portable, and more transferable than money in 
specie, and so of greater value, as Gold is better than Silver.” 
On the difference in rate between bank credit and currency, 
both at Venice and Amsterdam, he dwells at some length, 
returning, however, to the above explanation. 


A Short Model of a Bank Shewing how a Bank may be erected 
without much trouble, and without any charge or hazard to any 
body, and with apparent profit to every body, except Theeves, 
Brokers, and griping Usurers, which Bank will be able to give out 
Bills of Credit to a vast extent that all persons will accept of 
rather than Money. By M. Lewis, D.D. [No place or date.], 


8 pp. 


This pamphlet refers the reader to “a larger discourse of 
this Model at Mr. Million’s,” and then gives a summary as fol- 
lows :— 


The Epitome of this Compendium is, when the Nation is divided into 
Precincts, erect an Office in each Precinct to return Money. 

Order all greater Payments to be made at these Offices, where any 
person may leave his Money without interest, and take a Bill of Credit 
for it of the Office, which shall be made transferrable. 

That the Bill of Credit may be currant; let the whole Precinct be 
obliged to make good the acts of their Office, as in case of Robbing. 

That the Precinct may not be damnified, let them choose their own 
Officers, who shall give security to them. 

They shall also choose four and twenty substantial persons to meet 
once a Month to supervise their stated Officers. 

These four and twenty shall dispense Money lying dead in the Office, 
as oft as they please. 

Much of the running cash of the Nation will in a little time pass 
through these offices, and all that can will leave it there, and take a Bill 
of Credit of the Office: because this Bill of Credit will be more safe, 
more portable, more transferable, and so of greater value than Money, 
as Gold is (for these reasons) better than Silver. 
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Hence these Offices will have a vast Credit, which is equivalent to so 
much Money in specie, and may do whatever any can do, that have an 
inexhaustible treasure. 


To these notes the better known schemes of Briscoe and 
Chamberlayne are the proper sequel; but it is unnecessary to 
pursue the subject. Before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the rise of private banking had done much to clear the 
public mind, the land bank scheme was sanctioned only in 
modified form, and the establishment of the Bank of England 
had come about as the natural result of experience and the 


final prevalence of sound ideas. 
Cuartes F. Dunzar. 





A LETTER BY HENRY CLAY. 


Among the papers of the late Benjamin W. Crowninshield 
are letters from Henry Clay, one of which we print herewith. 
Mr. Crowninshield was Secretary of the Navy between 1814 
and 1818, and was representative in Congress from the Essex 
district of Massachusetts between 1826 and 1831. The letter 
has been put at our disposal through the courtesy of Mr. 
Benjamin W. Crowninshield, the present representative of the 
family. It will be seen that it throws light on the political 
situation in the early part of 1827, and more especially on the 
part which Clay played in the tariff agitation of that time. 
In the article on “The Tariff of 1828,” which was printed in 
the Political Science Quarterly for March, 1888, it is suggested 
(at page 28) that the demonstration in favor of higher duties, 
which led to the Harrisburg Convention of 1827 and was an 
important factor in bringing about the tariff act of 1828, was 
probably not a political manwuvre got up by the partisans of 
President John Quincy Adams. This letter turns the prob- 
ability the other way: it might fairly be inferred from it that 
the Adams men were stirring up the tariff agitation, and were 
trying to bring it to bear in favor of their candidate. 

(Private.) WASHINGTON, 18 Mar., 1827. 


My dear Sir,—I was sorry to learn from your favor of the 14th inst. 
that you are indisposed ; and I hope your health will be soon restored. 
If you will go to my friend Chapman, he will cure by no other remedy 
than that of agreeable conversation. 
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I regret that Mr. Binns* is not given all the public printing in 
Philad*. But I have done all that I could. With the P. Off. depart- 
ment I cannot interfere, for reasons that must at once strike you. You 
must address your efforts to the President, to whom I have said all that 
was proper for me. 

I am glad to hear so favorably of Penn*. My own information from 
other quarters corresponds with it. Still, that which has been so long 
wanted is still wanted,— firmness and boldness to avow opinions which 
are entertained. That want creates our only danger. I have sketched 
a plan of co-operation, which I enclose for your consideration.t Be 
pleased to copy it in a fair hand. If the first movement takes place in 
Philad*, no pains should be spared to make it numerous, reputable, 
and imposing. Let all persons (friends of D. M. I. I. and the Admin.}), 
without regard to party denominations heretofore existing, be brought 
out. Let Ch. Justice Tilghman or Judge Barnes preside. Get M. Carey 
to attend. Let the meeting publish an address, well drawn, temperate 
in language, but firm in purpose, and eloquent and animated in com- 
position. This meeting will form a nucleus. 

I do not think that Mr. Binns makes the most of the proceedings in 
the Virginia legislature agt the American system. These sh? form a 
prominent topic in the address and in all friendly papers in Penn*. 
You know, if the present mongrel opposition gets into power, there is+ 
an end, at least a suspension, of that system for a long time. 

The state of my health, which is not good, will oblige me to travel 
some this spring and summer. I shall be in Penn®*, but in what parts 
and at what times I cannot now say. Let me hear from you. 


Your friend, — 
. CLAY. 


Mr. CROWNINSHIELD. 


* Binns was editor of the Democratic Press of Philadelphia, and tried in vain 
to induce President Adams to give him spoils. See Sumner’s Life of Jackson, 
pp. 112, 113. 

t This paper seems to have been lost. 

t That is, Domestic Manufactures, Internal Improvements, and the Adminis- 
tration. 

§ This refers to the resolutions introduced by Mr. Giles in the Virginia legis- 
lature and passed early in 1827, protesting against any claim of power by the 
general government to make internal improvements within the jurisdiction of 
any State, or to foster domestic manufactures, and also protesting against the 
tariff act of 1824. See Niles’s Register, xxxii. 135, 167. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK OF THE YEAR FOR THE 
LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ANNUAL DIGEST FOR 1887, 


Covering every current decision of all the State and Federal Courts. 


NEARLY 30,000 POINTS OF LAW fully stated in the approved concrete form 
(4. ¢., the doctrine of each case, as applied to the = facts out of 
which it arose, separately and distinctly stated, so as to renc parent the pre- 
cise point established by that particular case), all made readily accessible by 
the familiar and universally approved classification used in the other Digests and 
Indexes of the National Reporter System. 


Wherever the doctrine of a case turns on a State statute, or local practice, this is clearly 
set forth in the Digest paragraph, showing at a glance the limitations of the case as 
a general legal precedent. 


The great number of cross-references makes it practi - impossible to miss any 
case bearing on the particular topic being investigate 


Each copy is supplied with DENISON’S PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
without extra charge. It is estimated that this ingenious index, now first used in 
connection with a digest, will save 25 per cent. in the time and trouble of consulting 
the volume. 

A magnificent royal octavo volume of nearly 1,500 pages, handsomely and substantially 
printed and bound. 


Price, $8.00. To subscribers to the Monthly Digest for 1887, $6.00. 
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Annual and Monthly, 
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THE ANNUAL DIGEST gives in convenient form an epitome of every decision. 
The entire case law of America for a year, under a single topical arrangement, in one 
royal octavo volume, for permanent use in the library. 


THE MONTHLY DIGEST is in effect a Monthly Supplement to the Annual, 
enabling the subscriber to follow the decisions of the whole country from month to 
month, giving immediate notice of the existence and character of every new 
precedent. 


The Annual and Monthly together cost but $10.00 per year. 
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